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‘Lord, what a handsome ship she be! Cheer her, sonny boys, three times three!” 
And the dockside loafers gave her a shout, As the red-funnelled tug-boat towed her out.” 


Cape-Horn Bound in the Bark “Abraham Rydberg” 


Part |—Refitted as a Swedish Training Ship, the former “Star of Greenland” Sails from San Francisco, 
Bound for Dublin 


By BEN AMES, JR. 


yLOWLY the big bark swung as the red- 
stacked tug Sea Ranger strained on the 
towing cable. Gathering way she headed 
for the Golden Gate with the ebbing 
¥ | tide. Harbor craft all about set up a 
Fa ? tumult as their sirens whistled and 
ternxremeceee howled their bon voyage. A big motorship 
passing in dipped Swedish ensign to Swedish ensign. 
Our escort of launches, yachts, official craft and char- 
tered tugs cheered and waved frantically as cameras 
cranked and shutters clicked. 

San Francisco has witnessed many sailings. In the 
past, as one of the great sailing ship ports of the world, 
her large harbor has been crowded with the tall masts 
and yards of the shipping of all nations. But in recent 
years sailings have dwindled to almost nothing, and 
have been sad events. One by one proud ships have been 
towed out to become coal hulks in the South Seas, or to 
be broken up in Japan. 

But the Abraham Rydberg’s sailing was different. This 
ship was entering upon a new life, a new career of useful- 
ness. The oceans of the world were at her forefoot again. 








Formerly the Alaska Packers’ crack ship Star of 
Greenland, she had been laid up for years. Now she was 
bought by the Abraham Rydberg Foundation of Stock- 
holm for a training ship. She would be sailed in the 
European-Australian grain trade, manned by a crew of 
cadets. To a new generation of sailors she would give the 
best training and traditions of the sea. She was bound 
‘round the Horn — the first sailing ship to sail from 
San Francisco for Europe in over ten years. 

Outside, off the lightship, the pilot schooner Adven- 
turess came up and sent a boat to take off her pilot. A 
little later, with a good offing, topsails and courses set, 
the order to let go the tug was given. The last three 
turns of the wire towing hawser whipped off the bitts 
and whirred through the hawsepipe like lightning. The 
tug gave three long blasts of her whistle, and headed 
back for the Golden Gate. 

At last we had severed every connection with the 
shore and were at sea. At sea again, and in a square- 
rigger bound for the Horn! The one place in the world 
more than any other we wanted to be bound for — and 
in the one way. 
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Hove-to under upper and lower topsails and 
; staysail 


Less than a week before Jane and I had been driving 
disconsolately along the Embarcadero in the rain, be- 
moaning the fact that we might never take another 
cruise. That our business was failing and the top of the 
car leaked did not help to cheer us. In such hours of 
depression we always turned to the waterfront, where 
we could at least look at ships bound for the four corners 
of the earth and strange ports. 

We both saw her at the same time! Through the fog 
and drizzling rain she was very indistinct, but there could 
be no mistaking those tall tapering masts and crossed 
yards. Crowding past stevedores knocking off work for 
the day, we got out on the quay. There she was! Above 
the scaffold slung across her stern we read the newly 
painted name Abraham Rydberg — Stockholm. On the 
quay and about her deck, grain was scattered in every 
direction. Motion picture ships do not load grain. This 
ship was going some place. And we wanted to go! 

With the same idea, we both bolted for the gangway. 
We had no clear notion of what we were doing, or could 
do — only that we wanted to go along. We fully ex- 
pected a hard-bitten old sea captain to throw us off his 
ship for even suggesting that a young couple accompany 
him on a deep-sea voyage. 

But Captain Tamm was neither old nor hard-bitten. 
He received us in his snug saloon — even cordially, we 
thought. He was about thirty-four, a Lieutenant-Com- 
mander in the Royal Swedish Naval Reserve. He had 
been commissioned to buy the most suitable ship he 
could find to replace the old Abraham Rydberg, which he 
had recently sold. (She is now the full-rigged yacht 
Seven Seas.) He was sailing in a few days; bound around 
the Horn for Dublin with a cargo of barley destined for 
Guinness Stout. 

We talked fast. The Captain smiled genially, doubt- 
less thinking we were crazy, but still willing to listen to 
us. It became necessary to formulate more definite plans. 
He looked dubiously at Jane. I explained quickly that 
Jane was the right sort — that together we had sailed 
our small schooner Baboon on an 8,000-mile voyage 
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from New York to the West Indies, and through the 
Panama Canal to California; that we knew something 
about the so-called hardships of long voyages. Captain 
Tamm had sailed his own hundred-foot ketch around 
the world eight years before. 

* * * 

In the Swedish Consul’s office Jane signed the ship’s 
articles as stewardess, while I was given the imposing 
title of quartermaster, perhaps because I had a sextant. 
Strangely enough, we both received the same wage — a 
kroner a month. 

* * * 

We stood by the taffrail watching San Francisco fade 
out astern in the last glow of the early January sunset. 
The last yard had been mastheaded, the last sail sheeted 
home; and as the ship heeled slightly to the gentle 
northwest breeze, a great sense of quiet and well-being 
settled over our little world. Sixteen thousand miles 
away — beyond Cape Horn — lay Dublin. 

The Captain called all hands aft. From the break of 
the poop he spoke to the men standing in the waist of 
his ship. He was pleased with their work and their spirit. 
A long voyage was ahead — he hoped their mutual rela- 
tions would be happy ones. They cheered him and went 
forward well pleased, with a bottle of rum for each 
watch. 

In the captain’s saloon the afterguard spliced the 
main brace to the voyage ahead. Mr. Fusser, first 
mate, a Swede about forty-five, the oldest man on 
board; Mr. Johansen, second mate, Norwegian, full- 
bearded, seagoing; Chips, a Swedish-American family 
man who had been ashore for years; Captain Tamm, 
Jane and I. Every one was greatly relieved and elated 
to be at sea again. Everyone was amicable. 

The steward, a bald-headed Norwegian; the cook, an 
evil-eyed and dirty Finn; and Fred, the cabin-boy, with 
fifteen men forward, made up the rest of the ship’s 
company. Twenty-six hands all told. 
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i YS pe nal 
Captain Tamm, who bought the bark from the Alaskan 
Packers and refitted her 
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Tailing on the weather main brace 


Right. A triangular cro’- 

jik set to the quartering 

Trades, while the crew 
repair sails on the poop 


I forgot the kittens, Mike 
and Ike, tiger twins. 

The Abraham Rydberg was 
built in Glasgow in 1892 as the 
Hawaiian Isles—a four- 
masted steel bark with single 
t’gants’ls, of 2000 tons registry. 
For many years she made long 
voyages from Boston around 
the Horn to California, to the 
Hawaiian Islands, and to Aus- 
tralia. She was a lucky ship, 
never having lost spars or been 
in much serious trouble. 

When the Alaska Packers 
bought her they extended her 
poop deck forward almost to + 
the mizzenmast, in order to 
get additional accommodations. 
The Packers operated her, with 
the rest of their large fleet, in 
the Alaska trade. Each spring 
she had sailed for the north 
with fishermen, cannery hands 
and supplies, returning in the 
autumn with the season’s catch stowed beneath 
her hatches — cases of canned salmon. The fisher- 
men served as her crew on these voyages, and had 
their quarters aft in the poop. The several hundred 
Chinese and Mexican cannery hands had separate 
quarters forward in the ’tween deck. 

We turned the large crew’s messroom in the 
forward end of the poop into a sail locker. The 
A.B.’s and apprentices got the fishermen’s quarters. 
The ordinary seamen lived in the deckhouse amid- 
ships, in the after part of which was the galley. In 
the forward deckhouse was the donkey boiler and 
engine, and the electric light plant. Under the fore- 
castle head, the China galley, stove and all, be- 
came Chips’ carpenter shop. The two spare lockers 
next to it were turned into living quarters for the 
three sheep and five pigs. 

The accommodations aft could be entered either 
through a door in the bulkhead on the main deck, 
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or through the charthouse on the poop. The offi- 
cers’ messroom, at the foot of the charthouse 
stairs, was panelled in dark mahogany. Across the 
forward end there was a large marble-topped 
buffet, and in the center, the mess table with 
leather-covered benches on each side. A barrel 
heating stove stood in one corner. 

The Captain’s quarters occupied everything 
abaft the messroom; a large saloon, with his cabin 
and bathroom on one side, a small single cabin and 
a store room for the Slop Chest on the other. 

Our cabin opened off the messroom on the star- 
board side. At the time of our signing on it was a 
very good store room. Chips tore out a partition, 
built in two berths and a closet, and we moved 
in — trunk, books, suitcases and boxes, to say 
nothing of the splendid mahogany folding wash- 
stand we had picked up in a junk yard in San 
Francisco, together with other odds and ends. 

That first night out, with the 
flashing light of the Farralones 
still visible, we turned in early 
and got the only real sleep we 
had had for a week. Contented 
and at perfect peace with the 
world, we realized that we were 
actually under way and that 
nothing could possibly stop us 
now. 

For the first three days the 
wind was light and variable, 
with a good bit of Easterly in 
it that helped us get offshore 
where we could expect the 
Trades. We made about 75 
miles a day. The light weather 
was fine for breaking in a green 
crew. Not more than six of the 
men had ever been in square rig 
before, and many of our crew 
had never been to sea at all. 

The royals were not set until 
the morning after we sailed. 
They were taken in by the 
starboard watch the second 
night, and the third by the port 


Both watches aloft bending 
the new t’ga’nts’l 
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watch, by way of sail drill. The boys on the mizzen 
royal the first time took an hour and onehalf to furl it, a 
job that should be done in about ten minutes. As the 
mates remarked, if any sail had to come off that ship in a 
hurry it would have to blow off. 

The orders were given in English and Swedish at 
first, and later in a mixture of both. After a while all 
learned that ‘hasta jagare”’ meant set the jib; ‘halla 
bram brassen”’ meant tail on the t’gallant braces; and 
toward the end of the voyage Swedish was pretty gener- 
ally used. I always thought that when a Swede said ‘“‘be 
de vind” he was trying to speak English, but it is per- 
fectly good Swedish. 

After we had been out a few days I noticed that the 
first mate, when trying to set 
up on a royal halliard, led his 
watch to the t’gallant hal- 
liard. He had thrown the 
coil off the pin before he 
knew he was at the wrong 
halliard. It turned out that 
he actually did not know the 
different lines in the ship. 
He had been to sea in a sailing 
ship years before as a boy, 
but his early training had 
evidently made little im- 
pression on him. 

The first few days at sea 
we had plenty to do fixing up 
our cabin. The two bunks, 
one above the other, ex- 
tended the length of the 
cabin, along the side of the 
ship. At the other end of the 
cabin we built in a bookcase. 
We made a table that folded 
down against the after bulk- 
head. Jane made curtains for 
the closet and the porthole, 
and we sealed in the overhead 
and the side next to the ship. 
All during the rest of the 
voyage we gave the cabin 
coats of paint from time to 
time! On the way up the 
Irish Channel we finally got 
that last coat of enamel 
around the porthole. Like the 
old whaler who had been out 
for two years — the day before the ship made port he 
built that shelf over his bunk for his pipe and tobacco. 
Chips was taking his Grand Rapids furniture home to 
Sweden. We had the dresser and two chairs in our 
cabin. Our steamship washstand completed the domestic 
— We would not have traded for a suite on a 
iner. 

A week out, in Lat. 30 North and Long. 127 West, we 
picked up the Northeast Trades. For three weeks we 
sailed south with fine warm weather. After January in 
San Francisco it was wonderful to paddle around the 
decks in bare feet, without a shirt. This was the “‘ weather 
we had signed for.” 

For three weeks we averaged over 150 miles a day. 
We exchanged the North Star for the Southern Cross, 
and sailed toward the Magellan Clouds. With the wind 
steady and true from the same quarter, hardly a brace 
or sheet was touched. The ship reeled off mile after mile 
smoothly, without apparent effort, through the bright 
blue water. In the warm starlit nights she still rushed on, 
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with only the wash of the bow wave and the long 
phosphorescent wake to remind us that we were really 


at sea. 
OK OK * 


On February 14th we crossed the Equator in Long. 
129-25 West, twenty days out. The next afternoon, 
Saturday, the cry of ‘‘Sail Ho! Back your main yards!” 
heralded Father Neptune’s visit. He clambered dripping 
wet over the bows. His gold crown and long green nose 
shone in the sun. Dignified, with trident and ropeyarn 
beard, he marched aft with his lovely wife on his arm. 
Mrs. Neptune was a rare beauty. Her blonde curls hung 
down to her waist. Her short hula skirt displayed ad- 
mirable bow-legs. Her gold tooth flashed like a jewel as 
she grinned. Her cheeks 
blushed like red lead. Behind 
the regal couple came the 
Doctor in white chef’s cap. 
His equipment consisted of 
can openers, saws, carving 
knives and belaying pins. 
Then the Astronomer with 
catsup bottle binoculars, the 
Barber with a two-foot razor, 
and three husky policemen. 

The Captain received the 
delegation on the poop. Sol- 
emnly he expressed his pleas- 
ure at having his ship honored 
by their visit. The court 
then proceeded to the main 
hatch where Neptune as- 
sumed his throne. 

Those unfortunates who 
were crossing the Line for the 
first time were brought quak- 
ing before His Majesty. He 
pronounced them completely 
unworthy of entering His 
Domain. But he would give 
them a chance! Certain treat- 
ments, certain cleansing proc- 
esses, might make them less 
offensive to the Imperial 
gaze. 

Carl, a big American boy, 
was seized first. The Doctor 
threatened his life with all 
the instruments at hand. 
Then he administered a lib- 
eral dose of some vile fluid from a bottle marked GIN. 
Carl struggled. They hoped he would. Strong hands 
plopped him into a barrel of sea water. The. Barber 
lathered Carl generously with a paint brush dipped in 
Stockholm Tar. He was clever and took great pains to 
cover eyes, ears, nose and hair before he drew his 
wooden razor. 
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* * * 


The Northeast Trades had shifted over into the 
Southeast Trades three days before we crossed the Line, 
so we had no Doldrums. Our course was apparently 
taking us close to Pitcairn, the island the Bounty muti- 
neers settled. We wanted to sight it, as it would give us a 
chance to check our chronometers, the only chance we 
would have before closing in with the dangerous land 
around Cape Horn. 

In 17 degrees South, about the latitude of Tahiti, we 
lost the Southeast Trades. Then the wind headed us — 
and for a while it looked as though we were going to run 
(Continued on page 134) 








South of Forty—North of Thirty-Five 


Part II—The Pamlico Sound Country 
By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


if only for the time being, over such an important 

body of water as the Chesapeake, all the way to 
Beaufort Inlet. The exigencies of the case, however, 
demand it. A study of the 
calendar and publication 
dates makes it evident that it 
must be done if these efforts 
are to be of any value to the 
owners of the many yachts 
which will be leaving South- 
ern waters in the early spring. 
It would be very embarrass- 
ing to meet a yachtsman later 
and to be asked: ‘‘Why in 
boop-boop-pa-doop didn’t 
you get that out early enough 
for me to catch my boat be- 
fore she got too far North!”’ 

It is evident that I am as- 
suming something in sug- 
gesting that these articles 
may be of benefit, or even 
that I am capable of doing 
justice to the subject. My 
purpose, however, is entirely 
serious, for of what good is it 
to find new enjoyments, to 
experience new stirrings of 
the imagination, if they are to 
be kept strictly to one’s self? 
To paraphrase a well-known 
expression, I might cry, ‘‘Oh, 
for the pen of a Conrad!” 
For it is no light task to com- 
bine with the scenic and 
physical aspects of a region 
those other more subtle elements without which its real 
character cannot be portrayed. It is, perhaps, a lack of 
that feeling for the innate character of things which has 
caused some to exclaim to me, ‘“‘How can you stand the 
sea! It is so monotonous.”’ 

I have often wondered. The sea! Which, of all earthly 
affairs is the most constantly in a process of change, of 
unrest. 

And when the attempt has been completed, has been 
reread, and rewritten, and finally put into print, some- 
one will pronounce, “ But it is all flat country — I hate 
flat country!” 

And if you should timidly venture the question 
“Why?” the reply would more than likely be, as above, 
“‘Tt’s so monotonous.” 

Great God of Russia! Can monotony be dispelled only 
in a vertical direction? Is there nothing but monotony 
in a winding river, with shoals to dodge, and new vistas 
at every turn, and fifteen different kinds of birds, and 
twenty different kinds of trees; with sand beaches, and 
stretches of marshland, and boats to avoid and pass 
the time of day with, and drawbridges, and — what 
not? But enough; I have no patience with the cry of 
monotony. It would appear to show merely a lack of 
imagination. 


if MAY not seem altogether logical to skip lightly, 





“Evanthia II,” despite her six-foot draft, found sufficient water everywhere 


The winding river was the first thing which, in the 
excitement of the moment, popped into my mind. We 
are not, however, confined to winding rivers for our 
monotony dispellers. One might, for example, rush out 

into the middle of 
Pamlico Sound, 
drop the hook, and 
spend the rest of the 
morning trying to 
decide for which, of 
any number of 
ports, coves, “‘snug- 
ups” within a few 

/ hours’ sail, he would 
/ make for the night. 
/ I think, if I were 
asked to select the 
attribute I most de- 
mand in a cruising 
ground, given the 
ordinary require- 
ment of sufficient 
depth of water, I 
would say, “ Plenty 
of points.” I mean, 
of course, points of 
land. A point spells, 
to a degree, adven- 
ture, exploration. 
One never knows 
quite what one may 
find around the next 
one. You may be in 
the most prosaic 
waters imaginable, 
but even that can- 
not quite persuade 
you, as you approach a point, that you are not about. to 
come upon something new and strange, and sometimes 
you do! I rounded one to discover a very beautiful — at 
a distance — girl taking a morning dip. Alas, she rp- 
mained beautiful at a distance; and the distance rapidly 
increased, until she disappeared entirely, and of her own 
volition. I would not give the impression that such a 
vision is common to this “neck of the woods’’ — but 
there are plenty of points! ° 


WEATHER AND OTHER THINGS 


If I were to stick strictly to the limits imposed by the 
title, ‘South of Forty — North of Thirty-Five,” I could 
not, of course, mention Beaufort Inlet. As ninety per 
cent of the territory covered, however, is within those 
limits, that much latitude is begged. Beaufort Inlet, and 
Morehead City, and Beaufort, and Adams Creek might 
be looked upon as a vestibule, or corridor, leading to the 
main body. 

Beaufort Inlet is the “jumping-off place” for the 
majority of yachts bound on the outside run to more 
southern waters; and the entrance from the sea for those 
bound north. There are hardy sailors who scorn it for 
the exciting, and sometimes hazardous, route outside of 
Cape Hatteras. But after that thrill has once been 
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experienced, or a like one, it would seem a pity to 

miss in that manner the country between here and 

Norfolk, which includes not only Pamlico Sound, 

but picturesque canals and creeks, and the broad, 
if shallow, reaches of the Neuse River, the 
Pamlico, the Pasquotank, the Pungo (what a 
corking name!), and — but why enumerate? The 
charts will tell; even the names tempt one to 
explore. 

It may be well to suggest, before going further, 
that if you own a boat bound north from Florida, 
or the West Indies — or from South America or 
the Cape of Good Hope, for that matter — there 
are a number of excellent ports in the vicinity 
which are comparatively easy to reach. You may, 
for example, ‘“‘join up”’ at Newbern on the Neuse, 
via a comfortable through Pullman from Wash- 
ington; or, if time does not permit, at Elizabeth 
City, which requires only an overnight trip by boat or 
train from New York to Norfolk, and a bus or motor 
drive from there to your destination. But, again, charts, 
railroad timetables, and the atlas, will give you the 
necessary details. 

I cannot better, perhaps, give an idea of what is in 
store for those who find they can no longer resist the 
“urge” than to describe my own impressions received 
directly after reaching Morehead City — which shares, 
with Beaufort, the snug and peaceful harbor marked by 
Beaufort Inlet — from a delightful, though exhausting, 
sail up the coast. ° 

With a colored boy as cook, two of us set sail in the 
early spring, in a small schooner from Georgetown, 8. C., 
after having been weather-bound there for two days. 
Convinced, from the behavior of the barometer, the 
local weather reports, the appearance of the sky, the 
direction of the wind, the dancing of the water, the bril- 
liance of the sun, and our own desires, that the storm 
was over, we “socked it to her,” as the saying goes. The 
run of 160 miles, more or less, included the passage 
through Cape Fear Swash, as exciting a water-path be- 
tween shoals as there is along this part of the coast. We 
hit the -‘‘Swash” by moonlight, which added to the 
excitement and to the ultimate exhaustion. The day had 
been a particularly sparkling one, and the night con- 
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The cargoes for Roanoke Island and other parts of Pamlico Sound 
are still carried in sail 
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Oysters are heaped and loaded wherever there is a wharf. This country is a 


paradise for the oyster-eating yachtsman 


tinued much too fine, with a spanking northwest breeze, 
for sleep to be thought of. After twenty-odd hours of it, 
sunrise found us off Beaufort Inlet. ‘“ Off” is right, for 
after we had passed the imposing whistling buoy which 
marks the outer bar, it seemed an interminable dis- 
tance before we reached the actual entrance to the 
harbor. We rolled and pitched in the heavy ground swell 
along the tortuous channel, hemmed in on every side by 
endless and awe-inspiring breakers. And we were tired. 

When, at last, we shot around the little spit of land 
which protects the harbor from the sea, and into the 
smooth water beyond, the sudden cessation of motion 
on the part of the ship had the stupefying effect of a blow 
on the head. Or better, it was’ like the reaction after a 
rowing race when, the finish line passed, the oarsmen 
slump on their oars in complete exhaustion. By the time 
we had tied up to the dock we were ready to drop from 
sleep, and immediately proceeded to do so. 

Before long we were up again, disturbed, possibly, by 
the very stillness about us. I do not remember the day 
of the week, but stillness must brood over this port 
almost constantly. At any rate, we found ourselves dis- 
satisfied, after the recent hours completely out of touch 
with human affairs, at e. un the comparative civilization 
by which we were surrounded, and lost no time in cast- 
ing off and getting underway for less inhabited parts. 

Nor did it take us long to get far enough up Adams 
Creek to find the boundaries of our vision composed en- 
tirely of water, sky and trees. Alternately drowsing and 
standing our tricks at the wheel, we revelled in the 
spring sunshine; in the murmur of the water along the 
sides of the ship; and in a number of other opiates of 
nature. The beauty of the scene, and the delight with 
which we welcomed the peace, and warmth, and security 
of the moment, was enhanced by contrast with the 
somewhat boisterous experiences of the previous twenty- 
four hours. 

Occasionally the sound of our passing disturbed a 
heron, or a wild duck; a cow leisurely crossing a bridge 
delayed us at the draw; once or twice the man at the 
wheel had to rouse himself to insure the safe passage of 
another boat. But, whatever may be the component 
parts of complete peace and comfort, it was in peace and 
comfort that we revelled, and in which we continued to 
revel until, casting a lethargic eye to port, a vista opened 
up before us which caused a sudden change of course. 
By tacit consent, without interchange of comment, we 
approached the shore until the lead warned us that 
further approach was not advisable, and dropped the 
anchor with a plop. The vista which had occasioned this 
sudden transition from relaxation to activity, consisted 
of one still cove, filled to overflowing with reflections; 
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one white sand beach, dappled with sunshine; one 
grove of tall trees standing guard in sentinel-like 
array, as if purposely erected there for our benefit 
to protect the spot from prying eyes. With the 
tender speedily stocked with the necessities fora . 
supper on the-beach — including onions, thank 4 
you — we pulled the few strokes required, and 
revelled some more. If there is a better word than 
“‘revelled”’ let me have it. Finally, we revelled 
ourselves around a good supper — including on- 
ions, thank you — and back to the ship for a long 
night’s sleep. ' 
There is no doubt that the Gods were good to 
us. It is quite possible that, had the Gods so 
ordered, rain and chill and various other dis- 
agreeable details, quite within the power of the 
Gods to administer, might have been our lot. I 
would like to point out, however, that it was not 
entirely blind chance. A casual study of the laws of 
storms will bring to light incontrovertible testimony 
that, in the wake of a storm comes a period, of shorter or 
longer duration, during which the weather clears, the 
winds gradually subside, and “fair and cooler”’ is fol- 
lowed by ‘fair and warmer.” There are exceptions. 
Without detailing either the reasons or the predictabil- 
ity of the exceptions, I shall avoid argument by admit- 
ting that they are on record. But, all scoffers to the con- 
trary, a judicious comparison of the barometer readings 
and the weather reports, which may now be gleaned 
from the newspapers in every port, and in many ports 
may be obtained in greater detail from the local weather 
bureau, will yield sufficient information to enable the 
wary yachtsman to average pretty well in his choice of 
days to cruise, and days to lie snug in port. Provided, of 
course, he is one of those who, like myself, prefers to 
cruise in good weather. Those hardy, hard-boiled, and 
salty sons of the sea who profess to be bored unless it is 
pouring rain and blowing a gale may, without difficulty, 
reverse the process and select the storms they wish to 
brave by a like reference to the weather reports. 
“Sheltered waters” is a purely relative term. The 
words “‘inland waterways” conjure up to the uninitiated 
a vision of a series 
or system of tran- 
quil canals, riv- 
ers, bays and har- 
bors, where a 
small boat may 
: be navigated un- 
der all circum- 
stances in com- 
fort and safety. 
Such a vision, 
however, should 
not be taken as 
anything but a 
vision. There is 
plenty of shelter 
along the inland 
waterway, along 
the shores of the 
Chesapeake and 
in the Pamlico 
Sound Country. 
There is also 
plenty of space 
wherein the un- 
wary may be laid 
on their beam 
ends and there 
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A typical local schooner — through 
the canal near South Mills 


The Dismal Swamp Canal, lined with pines, bears the Sog barges to Norfolk 














with their fragrant log burdens 


are plenty of authenticated tales of marine disasters. 
While I cannot emphasize too strongly the attractions of 
the ‘‘ Blue Flag Cruising Ground,”’ there is no intention 
of painting a false picture. 

At the little port of Belhaven, near the entrance to the 
Alligator Canal, they still tell in graphic detail of the 
great storm which swept these waters a number of years 
ago. A northeast gale drove most of the North Atlantic 
through the inlets, and the subsequent southeaster, 
which lasted for a full week, drove the water up into 
harbors and rivers, until square miles of lowland had 
completely disappeared under water. On higher ground 
only the tops of trees gave evidence to the previous 
existence of land. Ships were sunk and lives were lost. 
Horses and cattle, pigs, chickens and dogs, floated hither 
and thither along with roofs and chairs and pianos and 
other household goods, fetching up in anybody’s barn- 
yard when the water subsided. One raconteur impressed 
me particularly with the following: 

‘‘Why, mister,” he told me, pointing overhead, “that 
mark near the top of that window shows where the 
water got to, and didn’t I have a time with the snakes 
that tried to get in, swimmin’ all around our house tryin’ 
to find some place to get out of the storm. The water 
like to ruin a brand 
new piano we had. 
I had a horse, an’ 
he floated astrad- 
dle the roof of that 
shed you see over 
yonder. There he 
stuck and hung on, 
whinnyin’ and 
neighin’ like come 
Judgment Day. 
When the water 
went down he was 
restin’ half on his 
belly an’ half on his 
feet across the roof 
and still whinnyin’. 
We had to build a 
chute to get him 
down and _ prod 
Hell outen him to 
get him to move.” 

That, beyond 
doubt, was a 
storm! It set a 
date for the coun- 
tryside and lent 
(Cont. on page 130) 





The launch is pushing this 
schooner up the Neuse 
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“Thalia” 


A 160-Foot 
Diesel Cruiser 


Able and handsome, “Tha- 
lia” was designed for off- 
shore cruising by Tams, 
Inc., for Thomas M. How- 
ell, of Chicago, and was 
built by the DeFoe Boat 
and Motor Works. She is 
equipped with two Winton 
Diesels 
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The deck saloon amidships 
(top) affords every comfort 
in tastefully decorated sur- 
roundings. (Center) Grace- 
ful, yet with a certain 
rugged quality in her lines, 
“Thalia” is a cruiser for 
all weathers and waters. 
(Left) The well-appointed 
dining saloon is beautifully 
paneled in maple 








The Latest in 
Motor Sailers 


“Ungava,” owned by Albert W. 

Johnson, of Greenwich, Conn., is 

from the board of John G. Alden. 

She is 58% feet long over all and 
was built by Britt Bros. 
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Photos by E. Levick 


The narrow cabinhouse (top) affords broad deck space for handling ground tackle and the sword-fishing gear needed for the well-fitted pulpit. 
(Center) The top of the pilothouse is carried well aft, affording shelter fer a large party. (Lower, left) The snug main cabin provides a roomy a 
unks and transom berths. (Right) Looking forward into the well-equipped pilothouse. The 


comfortable dining saloon, as well as two permanent b 
6-cylinder Winton engine exhausts through the small stack seen in the center 
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Impressions of the Show 
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COLLAPSABLE AND 
« REMOVABLE AUTOMOBILE 
TOP, CUSTOM BUILT BY DODGE 





RENOCO FOLDING 
LIFE RAFT 










THE FELLOW 
WHO STAYS 
ALL DAY 
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CUP AND BEVERAGE A DEE-WITE 

SHAKER EXHIBITED FAMILY CRUISER | 

BY HEATHERS WITHIN THE 
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FAMILY POCKET- 
Book 
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the booth of Edward Smith and Company, with models of the old 
“Enterprise,” and “Shamrock V™ in the foreground 


That Motor Boat Show 


A Ramble through the Palace with “Yachting’s” Staff 


HE outstanding impressions formed at this year’s 
Motor Boat Show, which closed its doors January 

24th after a successful eight-day session, were, 

first, the exceptional interest evinced by the general 
public in things nautical, and, second, the swing towards 
the cruising type as against the runabout, or boat for 
day use only. Heretofore, the high speed runabout has, 
to a great extent, dominated these annual exhibitions. 
But this year practically the entire first floor was given 
over to the cruisers, and many manufacturers who pre- 
viously had devoted all their efforts to building up a 
comprehensive line of runabouts to meet every need and 
every pocketbook, have now added small cruisers to 
meet the growing demand for a boat which one can use 
for more extended outings, and even for living aboard 
during the vacation period, or for the whole summer. 
This, it seems to us, is a wise move, for the boat with 
comfortable living accommodations for a long or short 
‘spell afloat’? makes a much bigger appeal to the man 
who loves the water and who demands something more 
from his boat than he does from his automobile, which he 
now uses largely as a means of convenience in getting 
from one place to another in the shortest possible time. 
Not only has the first cost of small cruisers been 
brought within the means of many who have heretofore 
considered boating in anything but the smallest of craft 
outside the possibilities for themselves, but the coming 
of these small boats with living accommodations that 
can be run without a paid hand has convinced these 
doubters that here is a form of recreation that offers a 
vacation, or even a summer, that may cost them less 
than they would spend on an equal period of rest and 
recreation ashore for themselves and their families. 
Of course, the initial outlay varies widely, being gov- 
erned by size, power, accommodations offered, and that 
intangible quality commonly referred to as “‘class”’; but 
for the man who must count the cost of original invest- 


ment, there is now no reason why he cannot gratify his 
desire for a real cruiser. 

While nearly the entire fleet of boats at the Show was 
described in detail in the last issue of YacutTinG, there 
were a number of features and details that caught the 
eye as one wandered through the aisles of the Grand 
Central Palace. One was that 42-foot cruiser exhibited 
by the Lawley Corporation, making this year their 
first showing in several seasons. Here was a job of 
matched mahogany planking that was typical of the 
best in boat building practice, set off by a white under- 
body that formed a pleasing contrast. She was a beau- 
tifully designed model, able and seaworthy, with every 
comfort and convenience for extended cruising. 

Then that Hacker sedan cruiser certainly filled the 
eye. Mahogany topsides, rubbed down to a soft finish, 
and surmounted by a shiny black cabin amidships, with 
great attention to symmetry of the whole creation, left 
little to be desired in the way of ‘“‘class’’ or style. Large 
open cockpits forward and aft offered everything that one 
could ask in the way of a fast day cruiser or commuter. 

In the smaller boats, the Richardson 244-footer, a 
new size and model for this year, made one marvel at the 
amount of livable accommodation and comfort that 
could be packed into a boat of this size without spoiling 
the appearance or design of the boat as a whole. One was 
filled with admiration at the ingenuity of the designer 
and builder. 

The Consolidated 50-footer not only arrested atten- 
tion as a piece of designing and boat building, but the 
details of equipment showed much thought and em- 
braced many features never before seen in a yacht of this 
size. There was, for instance, a shower in the bathroom, 
and a concealed lighting arrangement for the mirror 
that should prove most useful, while a small dressing 
room opening off the after cabin made a big appeal to 


the ladies. 
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The collapsible auto-top on the new Dodge 28-footer 
was a distinct novelty. Absolute protection was af- 
forded the occupants without sacrifice of view, and at 
speeds of 30 to 40 miles per hour protection from wind 
and spray is an absolute requisite if one is to ride in 
comfort. 

In very small craft the Monel metal 154-foot in- 
board-powered runabout by Mullins attracted great 


Sterling Dolphins, Seagulls and Petrel motors were displayed in a most attractive 


setting 


attention. Of V-bottom design, with a curved turtle- 
back deck forward, there was not a particle of paint on 
her, the bright metal being set off by the dark blue 
leather upholstery of the two cockpits. 

It seemed good to see that forest of masts and sails in 
one section of the Palace. No less than eleven sailing 
boats of various types were exhibited, fully rigged and 
with sails set. The largest was the 2114-foot Junior 
Knockabout exhibited by Sparkman and Stephens. A 
snappy and well-designed boat, and a fine piece of boat 
building, she caught the eye of the windjammers, of 
whom many attended the Show. Penn Yan exhibited a 
green-hulled 14-foot sailing dinghy, with a wooden 
centerboard and trunk, that made a big appeal. Here 
was a boat to satisfy the most exacting, and one that 
would give great satisfaction, as well as pride, to anyone 
who likes small boat sailing. And J. H. Perrine, of 
Barnegat, had a sailing sneak-box and a jib and main- 
sail sloop that set the youngsters a-longing. For the call 
of sail is still strong, and must be satisfied. 


NOVELTIES IN ACCESSORIES 


Making the rounds of the accessory exhibits might 
prove tiresome to the seasoned showgoer, to whom most 
of the articles shown are an old story. But two things 
may be said to have kept up the interest of even the old- 
timers. First, the increasing attractiveness of the dis- 
plays, which this year were far more tasteful than ever 
before. Second, every once in a while one would run 
across something new, ingenious, and useful, which 
would repay him for his sauntering among the many old 
and familiar sights. 

The exhibits of yacht china at Ovington’s and Macy’s 
were tasteful and attractive, as was the showing of the 
yacht linens by Mosse. Instead of showing a lot of paint 
cans, Edward Smith & Co., the well-known makers of 
marine paints and varnishes, decorated their booth with 
a complete series of fine prints and photographs depict- 
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ing the entire history of the America’s Cup, with a 
recessed central section showing three excellent models 
of the old America and the newer Enterprise and Sham- 
rock V. Valspar varnish was shown in an attractively- 
decorated exhibit in which waters from all over the 
world were shown flowing over sparkling panels pro- 
tected by Valspar varnish. 

Those interested in navigation were well repaid by a 





Hall-Scott reduction gear motors were shown in many 
sizes, to meet all needs 


visit to the booth of Wilfrid O. White, the well-known 
maker of navigation instruments and accessories. For 
here was a brand new compass—the “spherical”’ 
compass, designed to keep perfectly steady in any craft 
regardless of the most violent pitching or tossing. It is a 
complete sphere filled with liquid, in which a new design 
of ‘“‘dead beat”’ card floats, a glass top magnifying the 
card greatly. And, strangely enough, as you step away 
from it, the card appears larger. There is a chamber 
under the compass bowl partially filled with glycerine, 
which steadies the bow] in rough weather. There is also a 
new compass card, so that either the ‘‘144-point man” 
or the ‘‘degree man” may use the same card and each 
have his own pet system for steering. 

Besides a fine line of the usual navigation accessories, 
John E. Hand and Sons Co. showed a new kind of com- 
pass adjusting device, known as the Deviastat, which 
the makers describe as ‘‘a reservoir of magnetic energy, 
available as required for correcting compass deviation 
by turning a key to right or left, as per the simple direc- 
tions on control panel.”’ No knowledge of magnetism is 
necessary, there are no magnets to handle, and the 
whole thing appears to reduce the correction of a com- 
pass to child’s play. 

More attention than ever was given to the prevention 
and fighting of fire. Extinguishing systems were numer- 
ous and ingenious. Backfire traps were shown by several 
concerns. A new wocd, called Flaimpruf, was shown, 
end claimed to be unburnable. A shingle of this wood 
was shown held over an alcohol lamp. The shingle 
simply charred without burning, and even excelsior 
thrown into the flame, or heaped over it, failed to catch 
fire. Two manufacturers showed ingenious gasoline 
tank fittings, by means of which a tankful of gasoline 
would be made perfectly harmless, fire or explosions 
being said to be impossible. 

Among the great variety of bilge pumps of all varieties 
was found a new one, the Cooke Automatic Bilge Bailer, 
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a small and inexpensive gadget attached to the intake of 
the motor circulating water line. Once installed, the 
bailer acts automatically whenever the motor is run, 
pumping, or sucking the water out of the bilge until a 
certain and pre-determined low level is reached, when 
the bailer automatically ceases to function. 

The Renoco Folding Life Raft was new and interest- 
ing, being made of a number of pieces of specially- 
treated balsa wood, each shaped something like a yacht 
fender, a number being roped together to form several 
hollow squares, each square’ easily capable of supporting 
one or more people. The rafts, of several different sizes, 
were decidedly light and compact when folded. 

Marine stoves, using both bottled gas and various 
hydrocarbons for fuel, were shown by numerous exhibi- 
tors. One of the newest ranges was the new Webbperfec- 
tion Oil Burning range, manufactured by Elisha Webb 
& Son Co. This range employs the Valjean Carburetor 
Oil Burner, which converts any of the Diesel oils from a 
liquid to a gaseous state, mixes with the gas the correct 
amount of air for perfect combustion, and delivers the 
mixture to. the combustion chamber of the apparatus, 
where combustion takes place with maximum efficiency. 


MARINE ENGINES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Marine engines — all makes for every purse and pur- 
pose — graced the fourth and top floor of the Show. 
Weary and foot-sore, visitors dragged themselves up the 
last flight of stairs, but on reaching the top, like the 
sailor making a landfall, all sense of fatigue was swept 





The Penn Yan fleet embraced every size from the 7-foot “dink” in the foreground to a 


17! /2-foot day cruiser 


away on catching sight of new wonders. Handsome 
Sterling engines, in an equally handsome setting, were 
enthroned at the head of the stairs. After pausing before 
these efficient-looking and efficiently-built engines, the 
showgoers, like children set free in a candy store, dashed 
off in every direction to satisfy a momentary impulse. 
The next thing that caught the eye was a white- 
painted, aluminum-cased, Lodge 4-40. Anyone who has 
looked under the hood of a Ford car was quick to recog- 
nize the cylinder block which was mounted over a 
specially adapted, deep, aluminum crankcase designed 
to give perfect lubrication at shaft-angles as great as 16 
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degrees. As in Ford motors, there is no exposed flywheel. 
Enclosed in a continuation of the flywheel casing is a 


: Joe’s reverse gear. Although rated at 40 h.p., it will give 


considerably more power due to the down-draft mani- 
folding and other improvements. In general, the fittings 
of this engine are standard Ford parts, which means 
that it can be serviced anywhere. Alongside the ‘‘4-40” 
is the Lodge 8-cylinder ‘‘150,’”’ coupled to a “ V’’-drive. 

The showgoers surged into a throng about the corral of 
handsome Red Wing ‘“‘Thorobreds,” and then fairly 
stumbled over the line-up waiting to get into the 
Scripps booth to view the well-known twins and other 
Scripps models. 

As the Chrysler lighthouse faded astern, the engine 
enthusiasts discovered an entirely new motor in the 
middle of the Murray and Tregurtha display. It was a 
fuel oil engine, but not a Diesel. Vaporized or “‘nebu- 
lized”’ oil and air are taken through a carburetor and sup- 
plied to the cylinders in the same manner as gasoline 
vapor — under low pressure and through valves. It is 
simply a gasoline engine — and it will run, incidentally, 
on gasoline — burning oil, but the secret lies in the 
nebulizing carburetor and nebulizer, which, by fluctuat- 
ing pressures, intensely agitates air and oil into a state of 
oil fog. This fog is preheated by exhaust gases and then 
taken into the carburetor, as first explained. Thus the 
motor operates simply, is not heavily built to meet high 
pressure requirements, and burns inexpensive fuel oil. 

Adjacent to Murray and Tregurtha’s exhibit of gaso- 
line engines, new oil motor and Diesels, was the com- 
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he handsome mahogany Kyle — Stephens 
48-footer came all the way from the West Coast 


prehensive display of trim, gray Kermaths, including a 
Sea-Raider, Sea-Queen, Sea-Wolf, and two new Sea- 
Masters. The Sea-Raider, a 12-cylinder ‘V’’-head 
engine is an outstanding engine development. Built in 
high and low compression models, this motor meets the 
demands of both high speed service and long-life cruising 
requirements. Equipped with the finest Stromberg- 
Carlson carburetors, flame arrestors, down-draft mani- 
folding, and all the latest improvements, this engine 
remains simple in design, all parts being unusually 
accessible. Kermath introduced another new ‘‘ V’’-head 
“‘twelve”’ in the Sea-Queen, smallest motor of its type. 











Ancient Turkish fortresses crown the high, rocky shores of the Bosphorus 
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Down the Danube in a 28-Footer 


Part Il—“Sowitasgoht” on the Lower Danube and the Black Sea 
By FRANZ PLUNDER 


HEN Sowitasgoht VI reached Orsova our pilot 
W stayed aboard, as we still had to go through 
the Iron Gates. I. do not wish to say that it is a 
very difficult matter to take a boat of our size through 
this section, but concentrated attention is necessary, 
especially if the water is low. The boat of the ‘‘Com- 
mission Internationale du Danube” was just leaving 
for the Iron Gate. There was a Bulgarian ambassador, 
the director of the Commission, several engineers and 
their wives and daughters on board. They invited us 
to have a light lunch with them at the Iron Gate. We 
accepted with pleasure, especially the cook. 
Directly below Orsova the channel is narrow. The 
water seems to boil, with deep whirlpools right and 
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A portion of the wall of Theodosius in Constantinople, rising before a Turkish cemetery 


left, as it surges toward the Iron Gate at eighteen kilo- 
meters per hour. The canal, which we made use of in 
going through the gate, is built on the right side of the 
river, and is one and three-quarters kilometers long. 
At the end of the channel we tied up behind the Com- 
missioner’s steamer, to shake hands with a number of 
English, German, and French speaking people. I 
thought we would have lunch on the boat, but instead 
we boarded a train, which is used to pull the boats 
upstream through the canal, and went back the whole 
length of the canal. A long table was set for us under 
the trees. Things started to come, one after the other, 
and we sat and ate from twelve to four o’clock. Every- 
thing was delicious and plentiful. I had to stop around 
three o’clock, but one member of 
our crew held out. They took 
pictures of us from all angles. 
Then we finally went back to the 
boat, where they all visited us. 

In Turn-Severin, which is 105 
kilometers from Drenkova, our 
pilot left, and we went on. I 
wanted to find a good anchorage 
but that was not so easy now. 
Here the river is very wide, and 
the banks are gravel, so, just be- 
fore dark, we tied up behind a 
mill. Next morning the whistle of 
the Comos woke me. I shot out of 
my bunk. There was our captain 
friend, slowing down and waiting 
for us. I got out my heaviest line, 
fastened it to the Comos, and on 
we slipped along at 25 kilometers 
per hour, but not for long. The 
line parted. Then we used a 
heavy steel cable from the Comos. 
She towed us 65 kilometers. We 
were pleased, as there was no 
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wind that day; not until the moment the Comos 
dropped us. We made 60 more kilometers to Vidin, 
which is the Bulgarian border town. 

We left Vidin the next noon for Lom-Palanka, which 
is only 48 kilometers downstream. We wanted to stop 
there, having heard that it is an interesting place. 
All through this section the river shores are very 
lonely, but, on the Roumanian side, one sees two 
soldiers patrolling up and down every kilometer or two. 
The tales one hears about the Roumanians are not 
inviting. They have no right to call a boat to their 
shores; but they do so. It happened to us. Two soldiers 
with their guns cocked yelled at us and beckoned us 
to come to shore. There was nothing else to do; we had 
heard that sometimes they even shoot. I yelled, too, 
and when we came close enough so that they could see 
the American flag, they signalled us to go on. I did not 
like Roumanian manners and decided I would take the 
boat out at Russe and send 
her by train to Varna, especi- 
ally since we would save time. 

In Russe we were quite a 
sensation. All the high offi- 
cials took great interest in 
us, treated-us in the nicest 
possible manner, and helped 
us to get the boat loaded. It 
was quite a job. Here it took 
the whole morning with at 
least 10 or 15 men working. 
In Regensburg it had taken 
five minutes with one man. 
We were told that our train 
would leave at six o’clock in 
the morning. We therefore 
accepted the invitation to 
come to the Casino and 
there, in gay company, en- 
joyed ourselves until three 
in the morning. We were 
tired when we returned to 
the tracks where our boat on 
its freight car had been. 
There was no boat. It was 
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clay houses in a kind of circular village plan. The men 
are fine looking; the women veiled, working in the fields. 
We arrived in Varna on August 23rd. There the more 
or less complicated business of unloading the boat was 
repeated. In the afternoon Sowitasgoht VI was floating 
in the harbor of Varna. Before us, at last, stretched the 
beautiful, clear, deep blue waters of the Black Sea. 

There were many things to do before we could start 
our*Black Sea cruise. I had to get about a thousand 
kilograms of stones for inside ballast. This is not such 
an easy matter in Bulgaria; one is not permitted to go 
and pick up the stones, but must get permission from 
the harbor-master and pay a regular fee per ton. The 
compass had to be compensated. ‘The harbor-master 
was really very helpful; he gave me a chart of the 
harbor with the true courses indicated. Then came the 
task of provisioning with gas and oil, water, and food. 
The next time I take a trip of this kind I shall buy my 





quite an unpleasant situa- Along the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus stretch Oriental villages 


tion. The only relief came in 
knowing that the boys were with the boat somewhere. 
At first our inquiries were useless, but finally, through 
means of sign language, we found out that the boat had 
been taken to another station about two miles down 
the tracks. It would be an easy matter to walk in the 
pitch dark along the tracks somewhere in America; but 
here in the Balkans, with the tracks along the river, all 
very closely guarded by soldiers, it is different. We 
didn’t even know the Bulgarian word for “stop.” 
Mrs. Plunder wore high-heeled shoes; the tracks were 
just tracks, no road. Dogs complained violently. We 
walked for about one kilometer; then a soldier stopped 
us. He was a nice fellow, and I was lucky in having my 
train papers with me. He grasped the idea of what we 
wanted, and walked on with us, until we came to a 
' guardhouse. There he awoke the guard and had a long 
conversation with him. Then we walked all the way 
back. We were already resigned to staying in the rail- 
road station the rest of the night, when another fellow 
came along, and made it clear that we were to follow 
him. We went back the same way and finally, at half 
past four, we found our boat. 

The trip to Varna on the freight train was most in- 
teresting. Most of the villages are typically Turkish; 


entire stock of food in Germany. Fresh food, except 
fruit, is out of the question in the Balkan countries. 

On Tuesday, the 26th of August, we were ready to 
go. The weather had been perfect up to that day, but 
just at the time we were ready to go there were indica- 
tions of a change. The barometer does not presage the 
strong northeast winds; the only signs visible are seen 
in the clouds and atmosphere. We left the harbor at 
five in the morning with a light breeze from the north- 
east. When we came to Cape Calara, the wind had 
already freshened to Force 5 or 6. The sea was running 
high, and seasickness took hold of part of my crew. 
However, we were criving along at six to seven miles. 
A fishing boat ahead of us shortened sail, but I thought 
I would carry full sail and keep up with the fellow, 
although he had a much bigger boat. Near Cape 
Emineh the wind increased and water began to fly. 
Then I was sorry that I had not reefed before. My 
entire crew was incapacitated, and I had to tackle the 
job alone. With only the first jib and two reefs in the 
mainsail, Sowitasgoht took it quite nicely. She took the 
waves in an elegant way, still making about seven miles. 

There were no indications that the wind would de- 
crease and none that the condition of the crew would 














improve. Therefore, I decided to round Cape Emineh 
and make for Burgas Harbor. We entered comparatively 
smooth water and passed a most picturesque city, 
Mesemria. The smooth water did not last long, how- 
ever, and the wind shifted more to the east. From far 
away we could see the breakers on the harbor break- 
water. By 3:45 in ‘the afternoon we had covered the 
54 miles, and rode peacefully at anchor in the harbor 
of Burgas, the wind howling in the rigging. 

In these countries the policeman is always the first 
person to appear, and he loves to make things as com- 
plicated as possible. We had other visitors, too, later on: 
the harbor pilot with his whole family came on board 
the next day. He also had a so-called yacht, which was 
about the craziest thing I ever saw. She was a five- 
tonner, bought from a German who had intended to go 
to Constantinople. He lost courage, however, and sold 
the boat in Burgas. Originally quite a nice boat, the 
present owner had made a combination of a whaler, exhi- 
bition boat, and passenger craft out of her. How he can 
sail that boat I don’t know; she is covered with sun 
shades and four-foot railings. To make more room for 
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Turkish caiques swarm picturesquely about Constantinople harbor 


passengers, he built a kind of crow’s nest on the stern, 
from where he steers the boat. Of course this man was 
very much interested in Sowitasgoht and he gave me 
dozens of hints about making her more nearly perfect. 

The blow continued during the next day and then 
let up that night. We left Burgas the next morning with 
a pleasant westerly breeze, and calm sea; just a moderate 
swell from the northeast reminded us that we were 
in the Black Sea. The scenery is gorgeous — high, 
rocky islands and wild cliffs along the shore. Once in a 
while a village pressed into a protected valley. We 
passed Sostapol, which has a fine harbor, the last until 
one reaches Constantinople. Here the wind shifted to 
the northeast again, but just as a good stiff sailing 
breeze. We passed Vasiliko, and came to Cape Kuri 
with the same wind. There the wind came straight from 
the east and rolled up a heavy sea. At dusk we were 
about ten miles off Media. The wind slackened, shifting, 
at the same time, to southeast. The tacking was not 
very pleasant, the wind being too light for the rough 
sea. At midnight I sighted the light of Kara Burnu, 

(Continued on page 122 





A family afterguard sailed “Sowitasgoht” down the Danube. Left to right: the mate, the skipper, and 


their son 
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** Almost before we knew it we were coasting down the long swells” 


“Head Winds and Gales.... .” 


ROWLAND 


By JOHN T. 


Fy BY FRIEND Billy Thompson was a 
<A }) sailor by predilection, not by experi- 

aX ' ence. His ruddy face lighted at mere 
mention of a boat, and he commuted 
by the Erie just to catch a glimpse of 
New York Harbor and a sniff of sea 

~ * water from the deck of a ferry-boat 
twice each day. Consequently it did not surprise me 
when I received a frantic wire one day last November, 
asking me to meet him at a Maine shipyard to inspect 
a craft he was having built. “Ask” is too soft a word; in 
reality, it was a command. 

So I packed my bag and caught the Bar Harbor ex- 
press. Imagine, then, my surprise to find the ship 
launched and fully equipped and Bill sitting peacefully 
in the cabin smoking his pipe. She was a power cruiser 
—chunky, high-sided and able looking — about 40 
feet long and powered with two medium duty engines. 

“For a rank amateur,’ I remarked, ‘“‘you seem to 
have done yourself proud. Who designed her?” 

Billy flushed. ‘“‘ Nobody. I told the old man to build 
me just such a boat as he’d want for himself.”’ 

“Keep it dark,’’ I said, ‘“‘or you'll have all the naval 
architects out of work.” 

While Billy fussed around getting me settled — he 
seemed to assume I had come aboard to stay — and 
busied himself preparing a snack of lunch, I had time 
to make an inspection of his ship. Have you ever noticed 
how nearly impossible it is to get heavy scantlings put 
into a yacht? Even the most rugged of our ‘“‘offshore 
cruisers” don’t begin to have the wood in them that a 
commercial craft of the same tonnage can boast. But 
this one was different. She had real frames and a real 
keel and planking two inches thick — which in my hum- 
ble opinion is none too much; you must assume strand- 
ing and other forms of stress when you go on a long 
cruise. I once had a vessel pound for three days on a 
reef off the coast of Labrador and the only hole in her 
was where she sat down on her own anchor fluke. But 
that’s getting away from the story. Skylark certainly 
would stand a deal o’ grief, and I was glad of it when 
Bill told me that he figured on taking her south. 








“‘T don’t know enough to monkey with sail,’ he con- 
tinued modestly. “‘ Here, Skipper, spear yourself a spud. 
But I’ve been boning navigation, which is one thing 
you can study ashore, and I have a pretty good mechan- 
ical knowledge. These motors are nearly foolproof — 
and besides, there are two. The fuel tanks are in a sepa- 
rate compartment, bulkheaded off and fitted with ven- 
tilators like a steamship’s. You probably noticed the 
cowls sticking up above the awning frame; makes me 
look like a tanker, but it’s the only way to be safe. The 
old man says that when she’s battened down he doesn’t 
believe anything in the Western Ocean can harm her, 
so it looks as if all I had to do was to sit tight and 
steer the course.”’ 

At this point I could not repress a grin. ‘‘Who’s 
going with you, Bill?’ I asked. ° 

He looked a trifle embarrassed and his ruddy face 
seemed to turn an even deeper red. ‘‘ Why, fact is — I 
don’t just know yet,” he replied. 

We took a little run down the bay and watched the 
sun sink into a grey November cloudbank that looked 
like snow. Then we returned and filled up the water 
tanks and took aboard some grub. 

“What do you say we give her a shoot down the 
coast?” said Bill. “‘It will save you some of the train 
trip back to New York.” 

The glass had been sinking in that slow but determined 
fashion which presages a spell of dirty weather — which 
prediction seemed confirmed by a full moon and the 
fact that a change was long overdue. Still, with an able 
full-powered craft under one and plenty of harbors all 
along the way, the prospect of a little dirt merely added 
to the zest. I readily agreed and we shoved off with no 
more ado than if we were running to Boothbay Harbor 
around the point. 

Off Seguin, Bill surprised me by laying a course for 
Cape Cod. . 

“Tt’s the shortest line,” he said, ‘‘and won’t carry 
us far offshore for any length of time. If it comes to 
blow we can easily get in.” 

Right there was our mistake. A big vessel such as I 
have grown accustomed to in later years could easily 
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walk to windward through the chop that makes up a 
dozen miles offshore; but when old Boreas swept down 
on us with a stinging blizzard at 12:35 a.m. the little 
Skylark blunked her nose into the lop, and stopped dead. 
At one o’clock I went to read the log and found the 
spinner under us, although the line was carried out in a 
loop by the slip current from the screws. 

This was no good, and I shouted to Bill that either 
we should have to heave-to or run her off. Anyone who 
has experienced a gale in the modern type of powerboat 
knows that one thing they will not do properly is to lie 
hove-to. The old ships of the fifteenth century had the 
top-hamper and occasionally the hull form of the mod- 
ern powerboat, and the only thing that kept them out 
of the trough of the sea when they “‘strook a-hull” was 
the lateen riding sail aft. Your powerboat has not that 
and she draws nothing forward, so that even with a sea 
anchor, or drogue, she insists upon wallowing broadside 
to the sea. One craft of profane memory tried to roll 
over on me in a Guif Stream squall; she wet the charts 
in their rack under the carlins with water rolled up 
out of the bilge. 

I said somewhat of this to Bill, but instead of looking 
anxious he laughed. ‘‘ You forget, Old Timer, that this 
ship has twin screws.” 

We were taking the wind over the starboard bow. 
Bill slowed both motors and put the windward one in 
reverse. He left the rudder amidships, figuring that the 
screws would do the trick. They did. She fell off about 
six points from the wind, and there she lay as comfortably 
as could be. 

Many amateurs fall into the error of attempting to 
make a vessel head into the wind when hove-to. Ordina- 
rily, this is the worst thing one can do — next, of course, 
to wallowing in the trough. She will ride more easily and 
be in far less danger of shipping green water (contrary to 
what one might expect) when meeting wind and sea at 
an angle of 45 to 60 degrees on the bow. 

But we’re supposed to be aboard Skylark. .. . As 
that handy little ship appeared to be taking care of her- 
self, Bill and I presently adjourned below, after dousing 
running lights and hanging a couple of red lamps in the 
rigging, one above the other, to signify that we were 
‘“‘underway but had no way on,’’ to quote the seemingly 
paradoxical rule. I doubted if the lookout of any steamer 
could see them a hundred feet that night, anyhow. 

It was mighty comfortable below; and that was due 
partly to Skylark’s lines and partly to her excellent lay- 
out below. Bill admitted almost bashfully that he was 
responsible for the latter. 

I had not, of course, seen her out of water, but I 
studied a sketch of her lines, which Bill had taken off 
while she was on the stocks. (The old man built her 
from a model.) The modern tendency is towards a body 
plan that is full above the water line but sniped away to 
nothing below, approaching a flat-bottomed hull with 
merely rounded bilges. This boat was quite a different 
sort. She had less beam and very little flare, but there 
was a whole lot of boat below the water. Her ’midship 
section suggested a wide capital-V, with its sides bulging 
out in a smoothly rounded curve, like this — 
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—as if one had tied a line across the top of the ““V” 
and then filled it full of rocks. Instead of having her 
bottom flattened to nothing aft, it ran into deep sections 
right back to the transom-board, thus — 


poe 
| 


— the lower end of the curve terminating in the dead- 
wood of the skeg. 

Bill informed me that it had required over a ton of 
cement blocks to bring her down to her bearings — in 
addition to machinery and tanks. To some persons this 
might seem an objection; but why so, if it makes a 
better boat? Of one thing I felt quite certain: Skylark 
would not roll over on us in a beam sea. And I felt con- 
fident she would run further than most without broach- 
ing. And in view of this surety I did not begrudge the 
“‘useless dead weight” its free ride. 

The arrangements below decks showed no less good 
sense than the design. The fuel tanks were located amid- 
ships, with gas-tight bulkheads separating their com- 
partment from the rest of the hull. This not only mini- 
mized the fire risk but divided the hull into three w.t. 
compartments, the buoyancy of any one of which (if 
the fuel was jettisoned) would keep the boat afloat — 
a really important consideration, universally over- 
looked in craft of Skylark’s size, although there is no 
earthly reason why it should be. 

The forward compartment contained our living quar- 
ters. There was nothing exceptional about them, save 
for the fact that Bill had actually had the sense to omit 
those devilish box springs that bounce a man out of his 
bunk when the vessel is jumping into a head sea. 

As already noted, the ’midship compartment contained 
the fuel; the one abaft that was the engine room. This 
had above it a low and narrow cabin trunk to give full 
headroom in the aisle between the twin motors. Save 
for this trunk and a high booby-hatch leading to the 
cabin, there were no obstructions except the skylight, 
as the vessel’s sheer provided ample headroom in the 
cabin. Abaft the engine room came a small oval cockpit 
of the same width as the trunk and sheltered by a high 
coaming, like the cockpit of a sloop. Thus, the boat was 
virtually flush-decked, like a sailing yacht, and by that 
token much stronger and less vulnerable than the 
orthodox power cruiser, whose absence of deck beams 
and built-up superstructure must be sad temptations to 
Father Neptune. 

Skylark boasted a single mast, short and sturdy, 
located slightly forward of amidships and stepped in the 
keelson — not in a bracket on deck. This mast was well 
stayed and carried a gaff and a signal yard, both suffi- 
ciently sturdy to carry sail. Bill informed me that in the 
lazarette aft he had stowed away a gaff-headed riding 
sail, a small squaresail and a forestaysail, any and all 
of which might come in handy on a long cruise in a boat 
that had bearings enough to carry sail. 

‘“‘T hope,” he added, almost pathetically, ‘“‘you’ll have 
a chance to show me how to rig them before you go.” 

Sitting in that comfortable cabin, with the ticking of 
the motors barely audible and their vibration deadened 
by the solidity of the vessel’s frame, it was impossible 
to realize that we were hove-to in a winter gale. Bill 

made a trip aft to replenish oil and grease, and then he 
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rejoined me and we settled down to the earnest discus- 
sion of some excellent old port. At the start neither of 
us was sleepy; we were too thrilled over being at sea in 
an able, well found little ship, and every few minutes one 
or the other of us would pop his head up through the 
hatch and smell the wind — to return presently with eye- 
brows white with snow. But eventually —I cannot 
tell the hour — the soothing lullaby of humming shrouds 
began to do its work. And besides, the bottle was empty. 
Bill questioned if we ought not take turns standing 
lookout, but I pointed out the utter futility of such a 
performance. 
And then, 
sprawling com- 
fortably on the 
lee bunks in all 
our clothes, we 
dropped peace- 
fully asleep and 
ceased ‘“‘either 
to know or to 
care what toils 
poor mortals 


endure.’’ 
(Homer’s 
words.) 


I must say 
for Bill that, 
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order to keep her ahead of the sea, which would expose 
them to the excessive strains caused by racing. Therefore 
it was a great relief to find our little ship evading the 
great tumbling crests in that uncanny fashion that only 
a good model can do. Occasionally it would seem inevi- 
table that a pursuing wall of water must crash over her 
stern, but always when it broke she was some distance 
ahead. We did not try to steer a fixed course but after 
watching carefully for ten or fifteen minutes I con- 
cluded she was going about 8.S.W. 

Down in the cabin it was comfortable and dry. Save 
for the rush of 
water along her 
sides, one 
would scarcely 
know she was 
moving. Some- 
times she 
would ride the 
same swell for a 
quarter of a 
mile, and then 
her speed was 
prodigious. 
Bill went below 
to cook a com- 
bined breakfast 
and lunch, and 


“The wind was dead fair 
and we shaped a course 
that would make all our 


canvas draw” 





as became the ~~" ~~. 7 relieved me at 
captain, he was all ~ 5 oa a after 
the first to -=>- Nn ee = YS e had par- 
come to. He ee tie, ee taken of it. 


shook me back 
. to conscious- 
ness long after 
the sun had al 

come up. From 

the strength with which it shone through the snow- 
covered skylight, my first impression was that the storm 
had passed, but by degrees other sensations came 
home —a deep, booming, all-pervading roar and a 
feeling of rising and falling — not viciously or suddenly 
but over great heights. 

“It’s blowin’ a livin’ gale out o’ the north,” said Bill. 

The sea, when we went up on deck, was a sight to 
behold, and the air, bitter cold and crystal clear, afforded 
perfect visibility to the sharp horizon, beyond which no 
sign of shore line appeared. 

““We’ve drifted a heck of a ways out,’ I shouted in 
Bill’s ear. 

“Yes. Makin’ leeway like a crab, but it’s all that saves 
her in this sea. She takes ’em easy, don’t you think?” 

“Beautiful! Never saw better. Only question is: 
Where do we go from here?”’ 

A glance at the chart made it apparent that Georges 
Bank lay uncomfortably close and quite possibly right 
in our line of drift — one cannot be certain of position 
in such a case. There would be a heavy breaking sea on 
parts of Georges and it was a good place to which to 
give a wide berth. 

Said Bill: ‘‘I think we’d better bring the sea on her 
starboard quarter and run her off. We can make for 
Nantucket when the blow is over.” 

‘‘Spoken like a real, H. A. sailorman,” I agreed. 

Swinging her off was a tricky maneuver, but Bill man- 
aged it cleverly by waiting for a big one to pass and 
then spinning her on her heel. The scend of the sea 
helped toss her bow to leeward, so that almost before 
we knew it we were coasting down the long swells. I 
feared it might be necessary to open both engines wide in 


I neglected 
to mention that 
Skylark had a 

é real rudder, a 
big one made of 
wood, and not the usual tin plate powerboat affair. 
Even so, and in spite of her sharp sections and long keel, 
it became, by the middle of the afternoon, something 
of a trick to jockey her through some of the big seas 
rolling up astern. I suspected that we were crossing the 
edge of the Bank and hoped to see them lengthen out 
before dark. They did, to a certain extent, but mean- 
while the wind had increased and the sky became over- 
cast again in a way that looked very wicked. And the 
temperature, instead of rising, fell to about 15° F. Bill 
reported that the glass had fallen likewise and now 
stood at 28:30. 

Said he, ‘‘ We’re going to catch hell tonight. I wonder 
if we hadn’t better heave her to again?”’ 

In a sailing vessel, I would most certainly have said 
“‘Yes,”’ but I seriously doubted whether we could make 
Skylark behave. Her engines, it seemed to me, would 
be ineffectual now, owing to the increase in wind and 
sea, and the sea anchor or drogue even more so. Further- 
more, I disliked the idea of bringing her up through the 
trough of that sea. But it was plain that whatever we 
decided to do must be done before nightfall. Already it 
was growing dark. 

“T’ve often thought,” said Bill, “‘that the reason why 
you real sailors have no use for a drogue is because you 
don’t understand its use. You let it float close to the 
surface where, in a sea like this, it simply cannot take 
hold. If you got it down deep where it would be in 
solid water it might do a lot more good.” 

“‘Perhaps you're right,”’ I answered, ‘“‘and we’d bet- 
ter try it because it’s a cinch we can’t run all night 
through this.” 

Accordingly, we lifted the cornucopia-shaped canvas 
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up out of the lazarette, fitted the hoop in its mouth and 
attached the swivel (designed to let it revolve without 
putting kinks in the line), and made the end of an inch- 
diameter manila line fast to the swivel and a 50-pound 
anchor fast to the line about six feet above the swivel, 
and hove the whole works overboard on the weather 
side. The line ran out freely from the coil; for once it was 
not new rope; Bill had actually had the foresight to 
buy a good piece of used line — which is more than most 
experienced sailormen know enough to do. What is 
worse than a kinky new rope at such a time! 

This was all done from the cockpit. Before starting 
operations I had carried the end of one of our chains aft 
and shackled it into the eye in the other end of the rode. 
When the latter was pretty well gone, and Bill saw a 
good chance, he put his helm hard down and stopped 
the windward motor. I threw what was left of the rode 
and the chain overboard, and the sag of that helped 
pull her bow around. She came up smartly, and while 
Bill stopped his motor I sprinted forward and veered 
out the full scope of the chain. Then Skylark began to 
drift back. This was the time I dreaded, but she went 
astern pretty straight, with the starboard motor back- 
ing full speed. She fetched up on the drogue, the anchor 
chain sprang out and stood for a moment as stiff as a 
rod; then a big sea caught the little vessel’s bow and 
tossed it to port. 

We now had out 100 fathom of rode and about 50 of 
chain, in all, 900 feet of cable with a four-foot diameter 
drogue at its end, sunk well down in solid water. The 
weight of the chain helped to take any snap out of the 
line, and that, perhaps, was why it worked so well. 

At all events, she rode quite easily, considering the 
state of the sea, and she lay up, if anything, a little too 
close to the wind. There was no way to prevent this, for 
the chain led out through a hawse pipe and could not be 
brought further aft. 

I say Skylark lay easily, and that is true; but it did not 
prevent her taking an awful beating that night. Inevi- 
tably, an occasional sea would break over her and when 
that happened it seemed as if the end had come. Only 
a vessel with frames and deck beams much heavier than 
those usually built into a yacht could have come through 
that drubbing alive. But the only water we took down 
below was what spurted in around the skylight and the 
companion hatch. From eight o’clock on we dared not 
open the latter, and made no effort whatever to go on 
deck. There was nothing to be gained by so doing, and 
it would have been all our lives were worth. 

We slept in snatches, our slumber interrupted by 
boarding seas which sounded like ‘truck loads of rock 
being dumped on the deck overhead. Towards morning, 
however, this sort of thing grew less frequent and we 
both fell into a heavy sleep. 

When I awoke it was full day and the sun again shone 
bright. Mounting the companion ladder and shoving 
back the hatch (which was managed only after a strug- 
gle), I discovered a ship clad in ice. The forward deck 
had a coating two inches thick, and the mast, shrouds 
and headstay were swollen to enormous size. The wind- 
lass was completely hidden under a four-foot mound. 
It was bitter cold and the spray that blew down the long 
slopes of the sea froze the moment it struck our ship. 
In a few seconds my knitted watch cap became en- 
crusted. At this rate I saw clearly it would not take long 
to weigh Skylark down with a dangerous load. 

I made coffee and awoke the captain. We swallowed 
our drink and ate some bread and jam. Then Bill went 
up and had a look around while I secured the galley. 
He returned after a bit, looking chill and a trifle upset. 
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“The glass has started up,”’ he said, “‘but it may keep 
on blowing for two or three days. The sea is long and 
regular, not so dangerous by half; but this confounded 
ice! It will make her topheavy if she gets much more.” 

“Thank God and an honest builder that you have a 
real boat under you or she’d have turned turtle before 
this. We’ve got to get out of here, Bill.”’ 

“Where to — the Gulf Stream? How far are we from 
it, do you think?” 

“‘Can’t be over 100 miles now; maybe less. And we'll 
catch less spray running off.” 

Bill nodded. “But how can we get that drogue? 
There’s a terrible strain on the line.”’ 

“We won’t get it; we'll let it go, that and the chain, 
too. You crawl up in the chain locker and set the end of 
the chain adrift. Then go aft and start your motors. I'll 
free the windlass with an axe.” 

It seemed a shame to lose that fine new chain and 
100 fathom of good line, but we had no choice; it would 
have taken hours to heave it in. I had a hard enough 
time to keep from slipping overboard while chopping 
the windlass out. Presently a blue cloud issuing from 
Skylark’s stern told that her engines were turning, so I 
cast the chain off the bitts and let it go. The sea now 
was so long that we had no trouble getting her off before 
it. This improved the situation greatly, and while Bill 
steered I began at the cockpit and worked forward, 
breaking up the ice on deck and sliding it overside. 
Last of all, I freed the rigging and spars. A little new 
“0 formed about her stern, but not enough to do any 

arm. 

It was nearly midnight when we crossed the edge of 
the Stream. There was no mistaking it, because imme- 
diately we were enveloped in vapor. Standing erect, 
one could see over it, but the surface of the sea was 
hidden beneath the dense cloud. Off to port we made 
out some liner’s lights heading west for New York. 

The temperature of the water was 64° F. and the warm 
vapor rapidly melted all the ice that had accumulated 
on Skylark’s sides, but our relief was not complete, for 
the sea here in the Stream grew very rough. The further 
we got into it, and the stronger the current, the worse 
it became. Crazy pyramidal seas leaped up like waves 
in a bathtub, to break heavily when caught by the wind. 
In other places there would be regular tide-rips, with 
overfalls six or eight feet high. Bill punctured a ‘five- 
gallon oil can and let it drain overboard. That helped a 
little, but we were always running ahead of the slick. 
However, there seemed nothing to do but keep on, for 
now we had no means of heaving-to, and it would 
probably not have helped matters in that confused sea. 
The wind was still bitter, but the helmsman had 
plenty of work to keep him warm. We took half-hour 
tricks and our soft muscles gave us agony at each re- 
turn to duty. Poor Bill got cramps in his back and was 
completely out of action for a time. 

By morning, however, we had crossed the axis of the 
Stream and were entering more civil waters. We kept 
on, hunting rest, and nightfall found conditions much 
improved — wind and sea moderating and the air com- 
paratively warm. The night that followed was bright, 
with a fairly clear horizon, so I got a sight of Arcturus 
and my latitude from Polaris, and the resultant fix 
placed us about 120 miles southeast from Nantucket 
South Shoals. This was a poser, as neither Bill nor I 
had any idea we had come so far. It was futile now to 
think of trying to make Long Island Sound; the wind 
continued north and northeast and our only hope lay 
in fetching the coast somewhere south of New York. 
(Continued on page 118) 
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W haleboat’s crew pulling aboard just before anchor is weighed 
From an etching by George Gale 





THE RUM RUNNER 
From an etching by C. J. A. Wilson 

















Gibraltar, viewed from the Mediterranean during a Ponente which heaps storm-clouds on the Rock’s crest 


Gibraltar to Tenerife 


Seven Hundred Miles Southwest Along the Coast of Morocco to the Canary Islands in “Carlsark” 


By C. L. WEAGANT 
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~? IBRALTAR — Gibel Tarik— was so 
named Mountain of Tarik by the 
Moors in honor of their grizzled chief- 
tain, once ruler of the Rock, whose 
grim, indomitable character remains 
sensi personified in the appearance of the 

jagged, gray promontory and its un- 
yielding Moorish architecture. Gibraltar talks largely 
the tongue of the country to which it geographically 
belongs — Spain. And, when the apes which infest 
Gibraltar’s limestone caves return through them under 
the Straits to Africa from whence they are said to have 
come, Gibraltar will fly the red and gold standard — so 
the Spaniards say. But the long, gray ships surrounding 
Carlsark during the three weeks she anchored with 
them, while we prepared for the homeward passage, 
flew the only flag that could be planted permanently 
over that battle-worn mass of rock that has been bathed 
in the blood of Roman, Carthaginian, Vandal, Moor, 
Frenchman, Spaniard and, not in vain, that of the 
Englishman. 

For twenty busy days we were awakened each morn- 
ing by the sharp notes of bugles rendering ‘“‘God Save 
the King” to the British battle ensigns floating up the 
staffs of the mightiest ships of the seas. At this time 
every day, on board Carlsark, a pyjama-clad figure 
would leap out of his bunk and dash on deck to unfurl 
the U.S. ensign to the same tune in the words of “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee.’’ And each night we were lulled 
to sleep by the British Navy, as its drunken, serenading 
tars rolled along the mole, close astern of Carlsark, 
from which they embarked in their gigs. Invariably, 
there were those who rolled down from the cafés too 
late to catch the last gig, and, long into the night, we 
could hear the bellowing late-comers — “ Renown! — 
Indomitable! — Nelson! — Courageous!’’ — and __ the 
other formidable names of His Majesty’s Fleet. Thus 
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the three weeks passed as Carlsark gradually settled 
lower and lower in the water while we loaded aboard, 
day after day, the seemingly endless quantity of pro- 
visions and spare gear. Two of everything was our motto. 
Finally, the last of the crates of Moorish eggs, tins of 
New Zealand butter, strings of Spanish onions and 
boxes of English cheeses were stowed securely, and, on 
the third of February, the life-lines were set up, the 
anchor weighed, and Carlsark slipped quietly out of the 
Admiralty Harbor, bound for America, via the Canary 
Islands. The new crowsfoot-cut Ratsey sails, sent down 
to us from Cowes and properly stretched during our 
sails about the harbor, swelled to the rising sunset 
westerly. The watches were set. Joe, as cook, was en- 
titled to the first watch; I took the mid-watch because it 
brought me in contact, during the night, with both 
shipmates, and Dud chose the morning watch, because 
he revelled in sunrises. We never dogged the watches, 
because we found it easier to follow an unchanging 
routine. The ensign was dipped to H.M.S. Furious, 
and Carlsark was homeward-bound. 
Tacking out of Gibraltar Bay, we started bucking the 
perpetual current flowing from the Atlantic into the 
Mediterranean and sought to find its weak spots. We 
also bucked into a hard, head wind. Close along the 
Spanish shore the current was weakest, although still 
strong, so we followed this coast of great irregularity 
and fronted by fantastic crags of the savage escarpments 
dipping into the Straits near Tarifa Point, the southern 
extremity of Europe. All night we tacked fruitlessly 
within sight of Carnero Light. When Dud, at 4:00 a.m., 
pushed his head out of the main hatch into the damp air 
brought by the fresh west wind, and caught sight of 
Carnero’s beams, he inquired, ‘Is that Spartel?”’ 
“Spartel, hell,’ I grumbled, “Spartel is still thirty 
miles west.” 
As I paused, while descending the companionway, to 
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take a retiring look at the weather and curse the Straits, 
a blob of spray flew back from the windward rail and 
came stinging into my face to trickle down my neck. 
I crawled into my bunk reflecting that it never pays to 
curse the weather. 

Dud saw Carnero Light astern when he came on deck, 
but before an hour of his watch had passed, it was 
abeam. At that rate of retrogression Carlsark would 
soon be back in Gibraltar. He decided to take a chance 
across the Straits and stood over toward Apes Hill, on 
the Moroccan shore. When I came on deck at breakfast 
time, Carlsark had crossed the Straits, and she was close 
to the Moroccan coast — but it was the Mediterranean 
coast! We were east of Ceuta, which is east of Gibraltar! 
It took full sail and full motor power all day long to 
give us five miles of westing toward Ceuta, where we 
dropped the hook that evening. The westerly was piping 
up and the barometer was going down. The first two 
nights of single-handed watches following a long period 
in harbor are hard enough, without trying to jam 
through the Straits of Gibraltar against a head wind 
and strong current. We remained at anchor in the 
Spanish-Moroccan Gibraltar for the night. 

In Ceuta, with the advice of the port captain and 
careful examination of all available pilot books, we 
learned of the vagaries of the currents in the Straits, 
and that we might, by maneuvering properly, take ad- 
vantage of certain eddies near Cires Point on the Moroc- 
can side, and also catch a small tidal backflow that is 
felt near the shore. Even so, we would have to anchor 
when the tide was rising, for then the current was doubly 
strong, especially with the west wind. 

Next morning we weighed anchor at six, and by noon 
had gained six miles in the face of the westerly, now 
blowing clear and cold. Then the tide turned and we 
quickly sought shelter and anchored under the towering 
heights of Apes Hill, the African Pillar of Hercules. 
The anchor splashed close to the gray-white cliffs of the 
pillar, and the sound, reverberating in the sea-caves, 
brought a gale of raucous shrieking from the sea birds 
nesting in the inaccessible heights of the limestone 
formation. There was, however, in this perpendicular 
shore line, one small patch of beach on which we were 
tempted to land with the boat, so that we might scale 
the historic pillar. But, the pilot book warned that 
vessels even anchoring along this coast had been fired 
upon, and along the patch of beach strode a band of 
twenty or more black-faced, black-bearded Moors, 
drying their fish nets. We did our exploring with the 
glasses, and when several of the band put off in a boat, 
the grease plugs were removed from the barrel of the 
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“Carlsark” (in center) anchored in the Admiralty Harbor with the British Fleet. In the distance is Gibraltar Bay 
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ship’s rifle and a plan of campaign was hurriedly dis- 
cussed. However, much to the disappointment of Dud, 
who wears a sharpshooter’s medal, they went the other 
way. 

As the afternoon passed we kept one eye on the Moors 
and the other on the waterline along the shore, slowly 
rising on the three-foot water-worn border at the base 
of the cliffs. When the border was entirely covered, the 
anchor was weighed and Carlsark set sail to ride the 
tide back into the Atlantic. 

We saw-toothed along the shore, slamming into the 
piled-up seas, which we watched smashing themselves 
into twenty-foot columns of spray on the jagged shore, 
uncomfortably near by. As long as we remained within 
a quarter of a mile of the coast, Carlsark was borne 
slowly westward by the current, through the pyramidal 
seas thrown up by the back-wash of the waves storming 
the rugged cliffs. These crazy waves romped along our 
decks, and tried the lashings of the spinnaker pole, 
spare spar and long oar, in an effort to take them along 
to be smashed on Moroccan rock. The spar and the oar 
were lost, and only a flying catch saved the spinnaker 
pole. And so we continued into the cold night. Even on 
the second day out we were learning why most yachts 
making the westward Transatlantic passage returned to 
America on the decks of steamers. 

When Joe yelled through the cabin port for me to 
come out for my trick at midnight, I expected to find 
that the current had turned. As my head rose cautiously 
out of the main hatchway, set to duck the spray which 
was flying over, I caught sight of a glow of lights on 
shore. 

“See the lights!’’ shouted Joe. 

“Yes — back to Gib!” I growled. 

“No, that’s Tangier,’ he answered triumphantly. 
‘““We’ve made 15 miles since you went below, and for 
some reason the current is still with us.”’ 

Despite the cold, wind-driven water that was stream- 
ing over the weather bow and sweeping back across the 
decks into the cockpit, I was happy — we were a little 
closer to the Atlantic. Joe had played the currents well 
and now it was my turn. Surely the tide would turn 
during my watch and carry us back into the Mediter- 
ranean, for it had now been six hours in our favor. 

Starboard — port, starboard — port; back and forth 
Carlsark labored. Each time that her sails, on slamming 
booms, cracked into the wind when she came about, 
while I sweated up the backstays with two cold hands, 
one foot pushing the tiller hard over, we were a little 
nearer Cape Spartel, ten miles west of Tangier. Carlsark 
was clinging to the outgoing current. 
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At 4:00 a.m. the lights of Tangier sank astern, and 
we were scarcely one thousand yards off that bleak 
promontory,.Cape Spartel, Atlantic gatepost of the 
Straits which squares itself dismally and darkly, like 
a huge cornerstone, on the northwest corner of a darker 
continent. As eight bells chimed, barely audible over 
the pounding of the seas on the weather bow, I shouted 
“Watch!” through the port to Dud. Ten minutes later, 
a black sou’wester rose slowly out of the hatchway 
into a blacker night. 

“Do you recognize that profile looming off to port?” 
I said, as he blinked his eyes in the direction of Spartel, 
and then ducked his head, seeking momentary shelter 
in the companionway from a sheet of steel-cold spray. 

“Go ahead; tell me it’s Gibraltar,’”’ came the sleepy 
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reply, as he emerged from the 
hatchway. 

“Look,” I said triumphantly, 
as the beams of Spartel Light, 
spread fan-like, swept across 
Carlsark’s dripping sails and 
glistened on Dud’s already drip- 
ping oilskins, while he crawled 
aft, clutching the life-lines and 
digging his rubber boots firmly 
into the buried lee-rail. He took 
the tiller, and, as we prepared to 
ease sheets on rounding the Cape, 
I said, ‘‘ Do you feel —”’ 

“Damn right I do,’ Dud 
broke in, ‘‘and the next traveled 
person who spouts about the 
warmth of Southern Europe in 
winter, I’ll either choke or bring 
him out here, on a night like this, 
to be hauled from a half-warm 
bunk into this polar climate at 
four in the morning.” 

“Tt’s not the cold, I feel that all right,’”’ I said, “but, 
don’t you feel the swing — the sway — the rhythm — 
and heave of the Old Atlantic?” 

“Yes — isn’t it great!’’ he murmured, “and in an- 
other week we’ll be in the warmth of the Trades and 
maybe I’ll get thawed out,” he added, as he started 
clumping his boots against the cockpit floor. 

The sheets were eased to what, now in the open 
Atlantic, was a northwester, and I crawled below. 
Turning a flashlight across the chart on which I was 
checking a bearing taken on Spartel, the light fell on a 
small calendar, presented to us, together with ‘cigarettes, 
by a good English captain in Gibraltar. Printed above 
the numerals was a real Britisher’s motto — one which 
was rapidly becoming a byword on Carlsark — “ Re- 
member the kettle; although it’s up to its neck in hot 
water, it still continues to sing.’”’ As I stuck my head 
out to take a reassuring bearing on Spartel Light, fast 
fading astern, I shouted aft to Dud — ‘‘ Remember the 
kettle !”’ 

“T’d sing too, if this water was hot — God, it’s cold,” 
he shuddered, as the binnacle light illuminated his warm 
breath condensed to vapor by the cold blasts of the 
northwester. 

It had taken nearly three days to go thirty miles, 
but at last ‘‘ Behind us lay the Gates of Hercules,’ and 
before, the southwest course toward Tenerife, sun- 
shine, and the Trades. 

With her wake aboil and the log humming like a buzz 
saw when she charged down the long northwest swells, 
Carlsark, next day, ran clear of the norther as she drove 
to the southwest. By nightfall the wind had decreased 
sufficiently to turn the tiller over to ‘‘ Manila Mike,”’ 
while we took supper together. 

“Well,” said Dud, “this first seventy-five miles has 
carried us across one of the Pilot Chart’s isothermic 
curves, and it should be five degrees warmer from 
now on.” 

‘‘ Another one hundred miles and we should, according 
to the Pilot Chart, pick up the Trades, and with eased 
sheets I can clean up that mess in the galley and bake a 
cake,”’ put in Joe. 

“And maybe we'll see the sun and stars again, and 
I can get sights,” I added. 

The wind expired during the night, and the swells 
tortured us until morning. At 6:00 a.m. all hands were 
called on deck. The barometer had dropped, and 
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marching over the southwest horizon came a battalion 
of black squalls. We stowed the mainsail and reefed 
the mizzen. 

“Tt looks like a sou’west gale,’”’ said Dud. 

“‘ At least, a south wind will be warm,” I remarked. 

“No head wind is warm,” broke in Joe. “It’s wet.” 

The squalls struck with a barrage of thunder, light- 
ning and warm, driving rain. So warm was the torrent 
that we stripped for a needed fresh water shower — 
Gibraltar has no fresh water to spare for baths. The 
expected gale from the southwest did not follow, but, 
instead, the wind gradually shifted to the northwest, 
and, by afternoon, reefs were shaken out. Carlsark 
drove on for the Trades. 

The northwester brought more damp weather, but, 
before it died early the following morning, the log- 
pointer had passed the 50-marker three times, and far 
off the port quarter the distant glow of Casablanca faded 
into the horizon. As dawn broke, Dud sighted, dead 
ahead, the barren dunes of Morocco, swinging west- 
ward into the Atlantic to form Cape Mazagan. Little 
headway was made in the spotty winds of that day, as 
we lingered within three miles of Africa’s arid coastline, 
fronted with breakers. The monotony of this dismal 
shore-line was broken only by a solitary, white mosque, 
made more mysterious by the surrounding desolation. 
We started the engine to keep a safer distance from this 
bitter looking lee shore. 

Next day, however, we were still being drawn closer 
to the wrecks that strew the coast near Cape Blanco. 
We had come into the influence of the equatorial cur- 
rent, which, along this coast, has an unpleasant onshore 
set. Nearby, we could see the long northwest swells 
dashing themselves into great, white plumes, which 
leaped far up the whiter cliffs of Cape Blanec. Again, 
the engine pushed us seaward in search of wind and 
the Trades. 

All next day we hunted for wind but saw only a slate- 
gray sky reflected in the greasy northwest swells which 
continued to roll us unmercifully until nightfall. But, 
when I came on deck at midnight to relieve Joe, the 
motion was steady, the sheets were eased, fleecy clouds 
were flying from the northeast, and the moon was 
breaking out through patches of blue. ‘‘ Tomorrow, the 
cake will be baked,” said Joe, as he looked up at the 
Trade-blown clouds. 

Next day the cake was baked, Dud donned his bath- 
ing trunks, Puddin Tickle, the cat, came on deck for the 


Pico de Tenerife rears its snow-capped peak far the Trade-clouds 
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first time in a week and spread 
her soggy coat under the brilliant 
sun, blankets were dried, and I 
secured the needed sights. Over- 
head, white squadrons of puffy 
clouds floated along in the serene 
blue. Our noon position was N. L. 
30° 02’, W. L. 12°11’, which 
checked with our dead reckoning 
run of 362 miles 8.W. of Spartel. 
During this day of “Paradise 
Regained”’ the spinnaker, wrin- 
kled from a month of disuse, 
was stretched before the Trades. 
While rigging a fore and after 
guy, an under guy to the rail and 
a lift on the spinnaker pole, there 
arose the grand old argument. 

“This spinnaker isn’t seagoin’ 
gear,”’ said Joe. 

“Why not?” I argued. “ With 
the pole guyed four ways and 
fitted into a gooseneck it cannot root, nor is there much 
opportunity for chafing.” 

‘“‘But when she rolls, the pole will trip and snap like 
a frozen twig. Even the way Carlsark rolls a squaresail 
yard would never trip,’”’ said Joe. 

“What’s wrong with cocking up the pole? The spin- 
naker leach is cut short. Why stick more weight aloft, 
with all the extra gear needed? I’d like to try a square- 
sail some day, but, as we are only rigged for a spinnaker, 
let’s give it a fair chance and draw our conclusions at 
the end of the 4,000 miles of following winds that 
stretch ahead,” I concluded. 

And so the spinnaker started its work without 
difficulty, despite Carlsark’s rolling deeply to the 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The Coble 





A Little-Known Craft Which is Used on the Northeast Coast of England 
By WM. MAXWELL BLAKE 


longing to the northeast coast of England, the 

high bows and shallow draft aft being admirably 
suited for beaching stern first through a surf. When 
reefed in strong winds and heavy seas, its sailing qualities 
are wonderful, and the general opinion is that the flatter 
the floor the faster the boat. 

These craft differ in that some have square sterns 
and others round, like that shown in the drawing; boats 
of the latter type run more safely in a following sea, 
while the square-sterned variety are faster on a wind. 
Modifications exist in different districts, but the Filey 
boats are especially noted for their fine sailing quali- 
ties. 

The construction is clinker, with grown frames, and 
the planks are not rabbeted into the stem, but are 
covered with a false piece. The two bilge keels under the 
flat of the bottom undoubtedly add strength when tak- 
ing the ground and also help in hanging on to windward 
and steadying the boat on her helm. 

All the gear is of the simplest form, with nothing 


"[' coble is a distinctive type of open boat be- 





The dimensions of the coble wi.ich 

is shown here are as foliows: 

Length, 31 feet, 3 inches; beam, 

6 feet, 9 inches; draft, 2 feet, 

6 inches. The lines were taken off 
by the author 
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made fast in the way of sheets, which should be a.sine 
qua non in all open boat sailing. Dipping lugs have al- 
ways been the favorite rig and the masts are loose at the 
thwart clamps, where wedges are used to give the desired 
rake to make the boat sail her best. 

The rudder, owing to its depth, takes a deal of 
strain and vibration. Pintles and gudgeons, therefore, 
are all on the heavy side regarding strength. The 
shoulder forward is a great help when running and 
driving in a heavy sea, and owing to the tumble home 
the water is thrown off right to amidships. 

The ‘‘ram”’ of a coble is the length from aft to the 
scarph of the stem piece on the keel. In the boat de- 
picted this is 15 feet. 

A coble is towed stern first, like a Chinese sampan, 
and with a breeze on the beam is rowed the same way, 
owing to the high bow. 

Sailing a coble is quite different from sailing a more 
normal type of vessel. Anyone handling this craft for 
the first time is very likely to have any conceit he may 
possess thoroughly knocked out of him. 






























































































“Dreamer” is a Crosby Cat 


Week-Ending on “Dreamer” 


A Feminine First Mate’s View of Cruising 


By HELEN P. MACQUIVEY 





N ALL the accounts of cruising that I 
have read, it is always the Captain who 
spins the yarn, or, perhaps, a male 

| supercargo. Frequently, mention is 
‘| made of a feminine first mate, or a very 

—~®: fetching picture of her at the wheel, in 

wre sailor pants and a yachting cap, is 

shown. But I have never read an article written from 

“her” point of view and I have often felt that an im- 

portant aspect of cruising is consistently ignored. 

I married a sailor without knowing it. At least, I 
knew I married him, but I didn’t know he was a sailor 
until our first summer together when the Skipper ac- 
quired a canoe and requested me to make a sail for it. 
It was some order, but I accomplished it, and before we 
left for the shore the boat was rigged in the back yard, 
and each evening, to the delight of neighbors, many 
cruises, the like of which have never been duplicated, 
were taken therein. 

We took the canoe to the place which for twenty years 
has been our sailing and cruising ground, Island Heights, 
N. J., on Toms River. I shall never forget my feelings 
when the skipper ventured out in what, to me, was the 
very teeth of a gale. Later on, when down the river in a 
larger boat, we encountered a puffy westerly, the puffs 
jerked the main sheet from my inexperienced hands, 
and I thought we were headed for Davy Jones’ Locker. 
I remember that at the conclusion of the trip I was so 
proud of my Captain’s ability and seamanship that I 
expended my entire weekly allowance on a remarkable 
tobacco pouch and a pound of his favorite cut. 

Much water has flowed in and out of Barnegat Inlet 
since then, and I have learned to love sailing and not to 
fear sudden changes in the wind. We have owned several 








boats since the canoe, but year before last we became the 
owners of the perfect cruising boat for two, a Crosby 
Cat, 22 feet over all and 11 feet beam: 

Ours is not a brand new boat, but almost. She is 
about eight or ten years old, probably one of the last 
Charles H. Crosby built, and was originally named 
Zulietta, home port somewhere in Connecticut, but she 
has been on Barnegat Bay for all of seven years. The 
first thing we did after paying for her was to remove 
that horrible name. It was atrocious, and until we 
decided on Dreamer at the end of the season, the transom 
was bare. 

Anyone who knows Crosby Cats, knows that small 
cabins and huge cockpits prevail. The ports do not open, 
and cruising quarters are somewhat cramped. It took a 
shoe horn to get us both in during the first season, and it 
was very stuffy below in warm weather. All the late 
summer the Skipper was drawing plans and taking 
measurements. The result was that Dreamer was hauled 
out and the cabin removed. Our boatyard man is cap- 
able, and being a Yankee, was familiar with Crosby 
lines. We raised the cabin six inches and moved the 
after bulkhead back to the end of the centerboard well. 
The companionway was moved to the starboard side, 
and a hatch cut in the cabin top on the port side, over 
the place for the Shipmate. A window was also cut in 
the after bulkhead on the port side. Brass ports that 
opened were put in place of the stationary ones, thus 
assuring ample ventilation. The forward hatch was un- 
changed. All this gave plenty of room inside. The toilet 
was moved forward, and lockers and shelves were built 
in the new spaces acquired. A Shipmate range was in- 
stalled with an eye to late fall cruising, and possibly wild- 
fowling. These changes made our snug little cabin a 
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Our home port, the boat yard at Island Heights 


cheery, cozy place on a cold rainy day with the Ship- 
mate radiating a genial warmth. 

As soon as the boat was out of the shed and warmer 
days began, week-ends found some members of the 
family at the boatyard with the rest of the outfitters. 
There were endless odd jobs to do in which the Skipper 
reveled. Locks, hinges, bolts, rigging, all occupied him 
until June. My job was mostly towels, linen, curtains 
and pots and pans. I learned to be thankful for the ten 
cent store. Our new bunk cushions were to be green, so 
I took that for my color scheme. It was like being a 
bride all over again. The vogue for color in linen and 
household wares makes outfitting with even the most 
prosaic of dish cloths a pleasure. Our galley is as com- 
plete and compact as one could wish for. There is running 
water from a spigot by force of gravity from a tank 
under the after deck. The ice box opens inside for food 
and outside for ice. The coal chute is under the cockpit 
deck and the coal comes out in the cabin right under the 
stove, so that in bad weather one does not need to go 
outside for anything — except for what one forgets. The 
centerboard is cut down forward, giving us a nice table 
which is finished bright. 

We took our initial cruise the first week-end in July. 
The Skipper had sailed her several times, but things 
were not quite complete. We arrived Saturday afternoon 
. with our stores to find that somebody had bumped into 
our port quarter and had sprung a plank. The damage 
did not interfere with our trip but necessitated repairs 
during the next week. 

As we were late in arriving at Island Heights we used 
our engine, a four-cylinder Universal, to shove us down 
to Cedar Creek. Up the creek in a snug berth we had a 
swim, cooked dinner and then listened to the frogs for a 
while before turning in. The night was hot and the 
morning broke hotter with the sun. Breakfast held no 
allures for me. About eleven, however, a breeze sprang 
up. The Skipper cast a knowing eye seaward and said, 
“Three reefs.” I welcomed the opportunity of some- 
thing to do, and began my struggles to tie a nautical 
knot which I never can remember from season to season. 
We had her reefed down and to facilitate matters 
“engined”’ out of the creek into Old Barnegat Bay. As 
it was our first opportunity to test Dreamer’s sailing 
ability since alterations, we were anxious to shove her 
into it. It was a real southeaster and gave her all she 
wanted, and she behaved like a perfect lady. 

Three or four short tacks were enough because of that 
sprung plank, so we came about and headed for home. 
No need for the “kicker” now. We came home moving. 
We journeyed up the river to Beachwood for a swim 
and lunch. Then we took Dreamer back to the mooring 
and made her shipshape for the next week-end. 
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A favorite week-end anchorage, Cedar Creek 


The following Saturday the wind was light, but we 
sailed down to Cedar Creek. It was Morgan Cup day at 
the Heights, and the river and bay were full of Class E 
sloops and Class A cats. Cedar Creek was again our 
anchorage, and this time we had company — the 
Jeanette from Island Heights was there, and the boys 
kept things lively. We sat outside for a while, listening 
to their radio. The sky became overcast and the moon- 
light watery, but the glass remained steady. 

In the morning the wind was blowing strong from the 
southeast. I hate so to reef that I talked the Skipper 
out of it, and we started out of the creek under full sail. 
Of course, he knew best, and we had to anchor off the 
point and tuck in two reefs. We then headed for the inlet. 
It was a beat down, but a good fast one, and we made 
good time to Billy Lane flats, where we lowered the sail 
and started the engine to go through the “crossover,” 
where the Waretown channel meets Mud Channel. 
The tide was low, and we were not sure of the water, as 
it was our first trip of the season down the bay and the 
channel had not been completely staked out. So we ran 
in and out between the fishing boats and anchored off 
Sea Dog Shoals for lunch. The clouds were heavy, but 
dirty weather did not materialize, and we made good 
time home. 

Next week-end we made Horsefoot Slough Saturday 
night. As usual on Sunday morning, I was the first one 
to wake, and prepared for a dip, but a cold gray sky and 
a colder wind greeted me. I retreated to the cabin to 
inform the Skipper. Breakfast was a hurried affair, for 
he said we’d better dig for home as it was likely to blow 
harder. The glass was persistently high, almost 31 
inches, but the sky and wind indicated otherwise. 
This time I made no protest about two reefs, and they 
were in in no time. We didn’t make sail, however, until 
Billy Lane was astern, and then, with sail and motor, we 
flew — right into the head wind straight up the bay. 
Slickers were imperative, and it was a wild ride. I tried 
to take some pictures, but had to duck down into the 
companionway so often to keep the camera dry that 
I was not very successful. We made the eighteen miles 
to the drawbridge in an hour and a half, flat. Our little 
cat behaved like the lady she is. 

“Look at her go! Look at her go!” exclaimed the 
Skipper; “‘I tell you, that’s stepping.”’ 

Her former owner passed us, going down the bay in 
his Crosby sloop Elizabeth. He seized his megaphone. 

“Hey, Mac, what have you done to her? She never 
sailed that fast for me!” 

“Thank God for an engine,” said the Skipper rev- 
erently, as we neared the drawbridge. ‘‘This head wind 
is a dead muzzler through the draw.” He gave thanks 
again as the draw swung closed for the approaching 
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train, and I echoed it. 
In bygone days, when 
we had only a sail, we 
knew what it meant to 
have the draw close 
just as we were ready to 
go through. 

Once on the other 
side the seas had in- 
creased, and off the 
mouth of Toms River 
we had another wild 
sail. The Star boats 
were out racing under 
full canvas. It was early, 
but we cast anchorinside 
Long Point and loafed. 

Another week rolled around and at noon on the follow- 
ing Saturday we were well on our way. There was 
plenty of wind, this time southeast, but as we were going 
up instead of down the bay, it was in our favor. Now the 
Gunbarrel Channel is a mean one to navigate. The last 
time the Skipper had tried it he was returning from 
duck shooting and ran aground. He was alone, fully clad 
in hunting clothes and hip boots. He nearly lost his life, 
owing to the fact that the boat was on the edge of a flat, 
sail up and engine going. He had gone overboard to push 
when she slid off. He made a jump, caught the stern and 
just pulled himself aboard as his boots filled and turned 
wrong side out. Hence his violent distaste for the Gun- 
barrel. So we motored up. Some friends in the Romp 
were going up the Metedeconk River, and we decided to 
join them. The navigating instruc- 
tions are: Leave all red markers to 
port on going up the bay. But the 
government has marked all the 
edges of the flats with red flashers, 
regardless of navigating instruc- 
tions, and we encountered difficul- 
ties. On the other side of Mantolok- 
ing drawbridge the channel is even 
more winding than below, and the 
bay is hardly worthy the name. We 
ran aground trying to leave a red 
light to port, and decided that 
color meant nothing. 

As we neared the point where 
Slade Dale’s beautiful home is, I 
said: 

“T wonder 
script is?” 

“‘T guess she’s pulled out for 
overhauling,” replied the Skipper. 

But there she was! The end of her 
boom was bleached white and her 
bottom looked foul, but, as the 
skipper said, her achievement gave 
her the right to look as she damn 
pleased. 

“‘Gosh! I’d like to board her.”’ 

“‘T’d like to see Sam Moo,” I added to the Skipper’s 
wish, having a weakness for cats. 

As we knew Slade Dale was sailing in the races at 
Island Heights we refrained from boarding her. Also I 
restrained my desire to go ashore, knock on the door and 
ask for Sam Moo. The butler’d probably think I was 
crazy. 

Sunday dawned clear and windy, the wind still blow- 
ing from southeast. We decided to clean house, and ran 
Dreamer’s nose on the bar and gave her a good scrubbing. 
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Scrubbing topsides in shallow water 


Off comes the sail cover for a week-end cruise 
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When we were ready to 
start home there was 
the reefing question 
again. We had two in 
already, and the Skip- 
per said a third. I 
wanted to get going, 
and argued against it. 
He was tired, and let 
the two stand. When 
we got out of the Me- 
tedeconk it was blowing 
a living, howling gale 
from the southeast. 
Two reefs were nothing 
at all; it meant the en- 
gine for us in that wind. 

All the way down the bay the Skipper kept saying, 
“Oh, why did I let you ‘horse’ me into not putting in 
that other reef? Oh, why? It’s just her breeze with three 
tucked in. Look at all those sails. I could give them the 
trimming of their lives.” 

I gently reminded him that he mentioned only three 
reefs, and all the other boats were carrying four. Still, I 
was sorry too, for one of the Morton Johnson cats was 
out. The Skipper had considered one of those cats and 
I had held out for my first love. I should have liked a 
race. 

Our next week-end started in a chilling rain. The 
skipper left me marooned in the car while he rowed out 
to Dreamer. He commandeered a wheelbarrow and 
loaded the supplies. I waited for it to slacken a bit, as I 
had no wet weather gear ashore. 
When I finally got aboard every- 
thing was warm and dry. The 
skipper had all the food stored, and 
all that remained was to get fresh 
water. Our tank, together with two 
five-gallon water bottles, is suffi- 
cient for two weeks or more, but 
we prefer to get a fresh supply every 
other week. It was still raining, and 
we began discussing the question of 
where to go for the night. The wind 
was southeast, and our mooring 
was exposed to that quarter. If we 
decided on the movies we would 
have to stay at the dock, as using 
the dink to go ashore was out of the 
question. Across the river, under 
the lee of the meadows, would be as 
quiet as possible, for no matter how 
good a cat boat is as a sailor she 
does dance at anchor. Kipling’s 
description of the We're Here, 
riding out to a sea anchor, is quite 
applicable to a cat boat in any 
troubled anchorage. 

I could see by the Skipper’s eye 
that he did not regard the movies 
with relish. But he is just a little afraid that I’ll be bored 
with cruising. But he’d go if I said so. So I spoke for the 
meadows. Just then the squall lightened a bit, and we 
made haste for the club dock. The rain ceased for a 
while and a wan sun peeked through the clouds. We 
tanked up, and then made for the shore and dinner. The 
Skipper pumped up the stove and prepared to cook. As 
I do that sort of thing at home he does it at sea (?) to 
give me a rest. 

There was no hurry so we lingered over our meal. We 
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had “nowhere to go but out, nowhere to come but 
back.” The glass had risen one point, and while the 
clouds were still thick to windward, we felt tomorrow 
should be fair. Having forgotten to put on the water for 
the dishes we settled ourselves with magazines on our 
bunks. The new YacutTinG had come and I indulged in 
Herbert Duckworth’s “‘How To Read the Glass.” I 
studied ours, went out on deck, cast a knowing eye at 
the clouds and wind, and predicted a fair day. So did the 
Skipper. 

‘*We’re safe here from any wind that blows, but from 
the northwest, and we almost never have wind from that 
quarter at this time of year. I guess we’ll do for the 
present,” the Skipper remarked. 

We opened up the hatches before turning in, as the 
night was close. Some time later I was dreaming that I 
was crossing a vast expanse of water in a small boat. 
The spray was dashing madly in my face, and I was 
vainly trying to reach shore. Suddenly I awoke to find 
the rain pouring in the forward hatch. I hailed the 
Skipper, as the fastenings were on his side, but to no 
avail. He was furled in his blanket as neatly as a sail. 
In desperation I reached for my umbrella which was in 
the rack overhead and dealt several vigorous jabs. 

“‘Hell!”’ he yelled, sitting upright, and banging his 
head on the shelf above. 

“It’s raining,” I said, meekly. 

““By Gad, it is.”” He reached for the fastenings. 

Assured that I would not be deluged, I attempted to 
close the companionway slide, as the water was pouring 
in there, too. It had been newly varnished and of course 
it stuck. Wet through, I gave up the job, and the 
Skipper stripped for action and stepped outside. In an 
effort to help him, I turned on the flashlight. 

“For gosh sake, turn that thing off!’’ he yelled. 

I assured him that at that hour of the night no one 
was awake, but out of respect for his unclad condition I 
turned off the light. After getting battened down safely 
we turned in again for the rest of the night. 

Of course, it is always the unexpected that happens. 
We awoke at about eight o’clock to find a shining sun 
and a hard northwester blowing. Ineidently, our stern 
was on the meadows and we turned out without waiting 
to dress, in order to up-anchor and run for a quiet spot 
where we could get breakfast. My seagoing night gear 
has bright red dots and the Skipper’s is purple striped 
and I doubt whether his lack of attire in the night was a 
bit more noticeabie than that in which we now were. 

There was some debate as to where we should lie. 
The Skipper headed for Reed’s Cove back of the Sand- 
bar, but it was too choppy — not enough lee. 

“How about in front of the Barracks?” I suggested. 

It proved to be the very spot and there we dropped 
our hook and prepared to stay. Breakfast was soon under 
way, and, as I had instructed the Skipper how to make a 
puffy omelet, he was anxious to prove he had not for- 
gotten how. 

This cruise turned out to be rather like Clarke Rus- 
sell’s ‘‘ Voyage at Anchor,” for that is just what we did 
— stayed at anchor all day and let our adventures come 
to us. 

The morning of August tenth broke thick and sticky. 

‘Well, since you have been studying weather condi- 
tions,’ commented the Skipper, ‘‘what do you prog- 
nosticate for today?” 

‘That’s easy,’ I replied, ‘“‘I don’t even need a glass. 
The sun will burn up the fog in about an hour. On the 
mainland it will be hot but down the bay we’ll have 
plenty of wind — southeast.” 

“T’d like to bet on northwest,” was the answer. 
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Since I had been wrong on several points during our 
cruises, I forebore to add anything to the conversation. 
As we drew up on the river front the boats were all 
heading upstream. 

“Northwest,” murmured the Skipper. 

Again I forebore, although I had a nice, soft, fresh pie 
in my lap. At the top of the hill above the boatyard I 
had made mental note of a few sails over by Good Luck 
Point. They were standing at an angle peculiar for a 
northwest breeze. 

When our boat was rebuilt, one of the conveniences (?) 
installed was a rotary pump. It is part of my job each 
week to turn that damn crank, and I’d far rather make 
ice cream or crank an old-fashioned Ford. I prefer an 
old-time bilge pump, but it takes up too much room. 

One day, when Herman of the boatyard was working 
on a power boat, the Skipper went over to ask if we 
might run the car into an empty shed. They engaged in 
conversation while I made friends with the boatyard 
cat, a battle-scarred old Tom and a veteran ratter. 

““Come over and look at the pump Herman is putting 
in the boat,’’ said the Skipper. ‘‘I’ve ordered one for 
Dreamer when she’s pulled out.” 

Believe me, I went! And there was a heavenly, 
shiny brass, navy-type plunger pump. 

“Does she work easily?” I asked. 

“Try her.” 

I seized the handle. Oh, joy, oh, rapture! I gave two 
or three gentle pulls. There was a delicious sucking noise, 
indicating that the bilge would soon be sweet and dry. 
No effort; no cussing — I always did, for there is noth- 
ing to tell when she’s dry, with a rotary, except to hang 
over the stern and endeavor to see if the water is issuing 
from the pipe, while keeping on pumping with the left 
hand. Have I any followers? 

While loading stores, the Skipper remarked on the 
changing wind. I restrained my ‘“‘I told you so’s”’ and 
turned my attention to winding the clock. 

It was Seaside Park’s big race day, and all the boats 
were heading across the bay. The 18-foot cats and 15- 
foot “sneaks” were having their race. There were at 
least forty, and they were strung out in a triangle across 
the water. The Star boats were out, too, although well 
to the eastward, on a different course. The wind was 
freshening, east-southeast, and we kept well to leeward 
of the racers. I was at the wheel, the kicker was going, 
and the Skipper hoisted full sail, for it meant a beat 
down the bay. I was so interested watching the little 
boats round the buoy and haul on the wind that I got off 
my course. The Skipper-had run forward to jump on the 
jaws of the boom and it caught him a whack in the back 
which nearly sent him overboard. 

Below the bridge the wind freshened and, as it was 
still a little east of south, we laid our course for Cedar 
Creek Point in one long reach. The motor was still run- 
ning just enough to combat the tide and to aid the sail- 
ing. The wind hauled around to the south and old Barne- 
gat began to kick up its regular fuss. We ran in under the 
point, tucked in three reefs and kept on for the inlet. 
By this time it was blowing hard. Things began to rattle 
in the cabin, although nothing went adrift but the 
cigarette lighter and an ash tray. The hatches leaked, 
however, and I had a hectic time in the cabin. 

We hailed a bait man as we neared the inlet and the 
Skipper hooked up a line, and shut down the motor. 
The sail was already down and we drifted for flounder. 
The flats were uncovering. The same thought hit us 
both at once. Clams! The fish refused to bite, so we came 
as close to Sea Dog Shoals as we dared, anchored, and, 
(Continued on page 128) 








Ditch-Crawling the Norfolk Broads 


An Inland Cruise on the Broads of the English East Coast 


By LEONARD H. DYER 


Y WIFE and I recently 
completed a three 
weeks’ cruise on the 


English Broads. These cruising 
waters are little known to Ameri- 
cans, and it might be of interest 
to present some information for 
others who may visit this region. 

The Broads really consist of 
several narrow, winding rivers, 
alongside of which are a number 
of small lakes, connected with the 
rivers by narrow creeks. The 
waters, while shallow, have a 
nearly uniform depth, and boats 
can sail close to the banks, at 
times brushing against the reeds. 
There are four principal rivers, 
all converging at Great Yar- 
mouth. The yachting centers 
seem to be at Oulton Broad, near 
Lowestoft, and Beccles, on the 
Waveney; Brundall and Thorpe, 
on the Yare; Acle and Wroxham, 
on the Buré; and Potter 
Heigham, on the Thurne. In 
addition, there is the small River Ant, which is well 
worth a visit. The navigable waterways are said to ex- 
tend over two hundred miles, all compressed within a 
rather small area. 

There are a vast number of yachts on the Broads, and 
most of them are for hire. We were there in May, before 
the season had really begun, and the boats were being 
made ready. At many places, Wroxham for instance, 
there seemed to be an endless number of sail and motor 
boats, of moderate and small size, most of them to be 
rented for the summer. They were kept up according to 
our highest standard for private yachts, painted, var- 
nished, and the brass-work all shiny. 

The renting business is very completely organized. The 
boats are usually owned by their builders, nearly all of 





The Broads of the English East Coast offer over 200 miles of landlocked navigable waterways within a 


comparatively small territory 


*Pintail” was the author’s choice 





whom are members of an organi- 
zation, which is managed by 
Blakes, Limited, 22 Newgate 
Street, London, E. C. 1. 

Blakes issue a catalogue of the 
boats for which they are the 
renting agents. This contains 
photographs and cabin plans of 
over 400 boats, sail, auxiliary and 
motor, together with all particu- 
lars, rental prices, etc. The prac- 
tice is to rent by the week, be- 
ginning Saturday afternoon, the 
rental including everything, ex- 
cept towels and food. If there is 
an attendant, he is paid by the 
owner, the hirer either boarding 
him, or paying him for his board. 
If there is no attendant, the hirer 
must insure the boat. 

The yachts are of all sizes, 
from a wherry of sixty feet or 
more, to accommodate eleven 
persons, costing about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars a 
week, to a sloop or motor boat of 
about eighteen feet, carrying two passengers, and costing 
around twenty dollars a week. In motor boats and 
auxiliaries, the hirer pays for the gasoline and oil used. 
The prices vary according to the season, being higher in 
the middle of summer than in May or October. The 
prices given above are the minimum. 

We selected the sloop Pintail for three weeks in May, 
the charge being about fifty dollars a week, and met her 
at Oulton Broad. She had a competent attendant named 
Ernest, who did all the sailing, with slight assistance 
from us, as well as the cooking and the cleaning. Pintail 
has a deep cockpit, a cabin with three berths, a state- 
room, a toilet room and a forecastle. The cabin boasted 
of a small piano. There are berths for seven persons, so 
the two of us had most luxurious quarters. At night we 
moored alongside the bank, 
and Ernest adjusted a large 
tent over the cockpit and a 
smaller one over the fore- 
castle, and prepared dinner. 
There was almost always a 
convenient place to get sup- 
plies. Pintail has a small 
extra cockpit abaft the tiller, 
and clear of the gear; this we 
found most useful when sail- 
ing. She also had a twelve- 
foot centerboard sailing 
dinghy, in which we made 
excursions. 

The people we met were 
charming, and the markets 
are good, and cheap. While it 
is not exciting, a cruise on the 
Broads makes a delightful 
two or three weeks’ vacation. 
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Yacht Racing Strategy 


Part Ill—The Determining Factors in Choosing the Offshore or Inshore Position 
By H. M. CURTIS 


in a strong northeasterly breeze, the course being 

a point to the eastward of the wind and with a 
weather going tide. The starting conditions were de- 
scribed previously, and, due to the fact that the port end 
of the line is slightly to windward, our skipper started 
there on the port tack. 

In forming his plan for the beat to the first mark, he 
must consider a question on which there is great differ- 
ence of opinion. Under existing conditions, there are 
strong arguments in favor of both the inshore and off- 
shore courses, and there are equally strong adherents of 
both methods. Inshore, there is smoother water and, 
across the bight from Delancy Point to Milton Point, a 
deflection of the wind to the northward which gives one 
a big lift on the long port tack. On the other hand, off- 
shore, a stronger wind will offset the heavier sea and, 
again, a shift of wind will be encountered, this time on 
the opposite side, as any easterly wind will blow more 
nearly in line with the axis of the Sound as the distance 
from shore increases. In this case one starts on the long 
tack and is gradually headed, so that, on coming about, 
it is possible to head equally well on the starboard tack 
in relation to the course. There would be little advantage 
in this were it not that the weather mark is farther off- 
shore than is the starting line, and consequently the 
wind there will be a point or so to the eastward of that 
in which the race was started. In other words, by sailing 
the right-hand side of the course, one secures the benefit 
of a shift in the wind of one 
point to the right, and, con- 
versely, the yacht that takes the 
left or inshore side has eventu- 
ally to reckon with a losing tack 
offshore. In the diagram the 
variations of the wind and the 
resulting effects have been ex- 
aggerated purposely. This is 
based on notes of numerous 
races under these conditions, 
and, while the data is insuffi- 
cient to establish definite con- 
clusions, it would appear that 
the best course would be inshore 
as far as Scotch Caps and then a 
long board out to sea from 
which the weather mark might 
be fetched on the starboard 
tack. 

It is not the purpose here to ~3 
decide what plan our skipper 
will select. The discussion of the 
different courses has been given 
only to show that the field will 
be widely scattered. We will as- 
sume that he has made his 
choice and starts, as was previ- 
ously shown, on the port tack 
at the port end of the line. 
Happily, there is no one near 
him, and it is soon apparent 
that he can cross the bows of 
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‘Tine article will treat a race started to windward 


the leading boats with a comfortable margin to spare. 
The fact that he has won his objective at the very out- 
set, in no way alters the principles of his plan; each 
factor holds the same relative value either in attack or 
defense, but, being now wholly on the defensive, his 
actions are based only on those of his adversaries. The 
philosophy of the defensive position has been debated 
by students of strategy since the times of Alexander and 
Caesar, but the old axiom that the best defense is a 
strong attack may be applied to yacht racing as well as 
warfare. His plan may call for a certain position on the 
course or perhaps closing with a particular adversary; 
in any event, it was chosen as the strongest method of 
attack and is obviously now the most vital point to 
seize and defend. 

At the moment, with the exception of his own boat, 
the whole fleet is on the starboard tack bound inshore 
and, if his plan is to go there as well, he will tack directly 
ahead of his adversaries; but, if his choice is offshore, he 
will hold on until he is well out to weather of them all 
before coming about. 

As long as all continue together, he has no other duty 
than to hold on with them; every minute under this 
condition narrows the area of their later maneuvers and 
thus simplifies his task. However, such a satisfactory 
state of affairs will not last long. If he intends to take 
the offshore position he must tack with the first danger- 
ous threat in that direction; it does not follow that he 
must leave the fleet to follow one boat that tacks to 

port, but, if that one is a formidable 

[ contender, he takes a grave risk in 
permitting her to go alone. While those 

on the starboard tack are held in close 
quarters until clear of Scotch Caps, 
the boat that gets away on the port 
tack may never be headed until she 
tacks for the mark, and, in the mean- 
time, she will have had the 
fullest advantage of what- 
ever favors the offshore 
course may have held. Once 
on the port tack, the skip- 
per should hold it as far as 
all others. If his opponents 
do not carry him to the 
limit on that leg, it is likely 
that on passing Scotch 
Caps they will be in close 
company with that part of 
the fleet which went in- 
shore. Here will be an op- 
portunity to judge of the 
comparative merits of the 
two courses, possibly re- 
sulting in an alteration of the skipper’s 
plan. As stated, this should not be under- 
taken without the strongest conviction 
that the original choice was wrong. He 
should reflect that the leg is only half 
completed; that what proved right for 
the other fellow at first may be wrong 

(Continued on page 120) 
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“Audlee’”—A Smart 62-Foot Cruiser 
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This handsome twin screw cruiser, powered with 6-cylinder Speedway engines, was designed by Louis L. Kromholz for William H. Weekes, of 
New York, and was built by Robert Jacob, Inc. In the center is shown the unusually spacious main cabin, distinctive in its simplicity and charm 
of purpose. The light and airy owner’s stateroom not only affords ample sleeping accommodations, but makes a good lounging room as well 
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@Y FRIEND Martin was a Northman, 
' a Stavanger boy six feet tall and built 
& |} like an athlete; his hair was somewhat 
“a3 reddish, accompanied by a fair com- 
| plexion, and he had lively light-blue 
eyes. He was not exactly good-looking, 
" yet on account of his cheerful and open 
nature and his youthful freshness, he made a very 
pleasing impression upon everyone with whom he came 
into contact. Aside from being a splendid comrade, he 
was a diligent and plucky seaman, and though only 
twenty-seven years old, he had already experienced 
more than most men. And so he had acquired for himself 
a life’s philosophy and a quiet, masterful way of accept- 
ing life’s dispensations which even then I looked up to, 
and still marvel upon to this very day. 

It will be forty years, now, since we signed on to- 
gether as sailors aboard the old Norwegian bark 
Atlanta, in New York, to make the voyage to Europe 
with a cargo of corn. (Now actually over sixty, as this 
was written in 1906— Ed.) We were a couple of young 
fellows who were anxious to get home again, after 
knocking about for some years, and we took this berth, 
which should last for only a short passage of four or six 
weeks, at a time of the year when one might expect 
plenty of westerly weather. And so, although the vessel 
was deeply laden and somewhat old and leaky, we had 
no great misgivings as to setting out upon the voyage. 

We left New York early in the month of February, 
in 1865, and after a run of a day or two were out in the 
Gulf Stream where we found milder weather, so that it 
really seemed as though our galley-reckoning (scuttle- 
butt prophecy), for westerlies, would come true. The 
change in temperature was as great as it was sudden. I 
can remember that one day, during the morning watch, 
we began washing down the decks in sea boots and 
oilers, for it was deathly cold. But before we were 
through the water had become so warm that we threw 
off our outer clothes, sea boots and stockings, and 
finished the job as though we were down under the 
Line. The sea actually was smoking. 

Yet with this warmth there followed shifty weather 
which brought with it unpleasant conditions aboard 
ship. The captain became fretful and cranky. Our 
rations tapered down to the smallest possible amount, 
and when we Danes in the forecastle complained of it, 
we were answered by the Northmen that the Nor- 
wegian food allowance was not set down in fixed rations. 
The law merely stated that the crew should have “good 
and warrantable fare in suitable quantity.’’ Which in 
plain language meant that ‘‘the goodness and war- 
rantableness were always indisputable.” 











[This account of an Atlantic passage in winter under sail is a 
continuation of the reminiscences of Jgrgen Fenger’s early days in 
sail during the latter half of the last century. At the age of fourteen 
this young Dane went to sea as a “boy” in the Danish bark Posei- 
don, and his life on that vessel during her three years of wandering 
on many voyages, mostly to the Far East, were told in the issues of 
YacutinG, December, 1929, to May, 1930. When Poseidon arrived 
at New York in 1865, young Fenger, now a real seaman, left her 
because she was changed to Prussian register, and was loose in 
New York before he signed on Atlanta for the voyage back to 
Europe. This article is the account of that winter voyage. The 
translation is by Frederic A. Fenger, a nephew of the author. — Ep.] 
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A Winter Voyage Across the North Atlantic 


By JORGEN FENGER 
From the Danish by Frederic A. Fenger 









I might add that the second mate, who was also the 
victualler, quite fell in with the skipper’s many vagaries, 
and gave scant thought to our unhappy crying stomachs 
which had little respect for the dark —as a valid 
reason for fasting — when we had to work just as hard 
at the pumps and handling sail during the night, as in 
the daytime. 

Our supper, which consisted of biscuits and a mug 
of tea-water, together with what scraps of meat and 
pork we might have saved from noon, was eaten between 
six and seven in the evening. After that, when we were 
continually active till midnight, we became so hungry 
that it was almost impossible to fall asleep without 
putting a little something into one’s maw. But there 
was nothing in the cupboard aside from a few more or 
less moldy biscuits and perhaps a driblet of cold tea- 
water left in the bottom of the pot, or just a mug of 
water with which to refresh ourselves. 

So it was small wonder that the crew soon became 
just as grumpy and snappish as the officers, and we 
meted out to each other just as little politeness and 
obedience as the law allowed. 

This continued for some days during which time the 
weather and conditions aboard grew worse. The 
captain, a man of about thirty, charged the first mate 
with drunkenness and incapacity, and with due justi- 
fication ousted the old fellow from the cabin — dis- 
rated him — and assumed charge of the larboard watch, 
himself, while the second mate took over the starboard 
watch. 

As long as it blew hard enough for us to lay hove to 
under shortened sail this arrangement of the watches 
was not so bad, for there was nothing to do but let the 
breeze whistle and see that the ship was kept dry. 
She lay to very handily, so that at night we saw nothing 
of the captain, who remained comfortably enough in 
his bunk. 

There were ten of us in the forecastle, the sailmaker, 
cook, and eight sailors. Three of us, Adolph, Claus 
Dytsch, and I, had been shipmates before. Martin and 
Hans, a young fellow from Christiansand, had just been 
discharged from military service after having taken 
part in the Civil War. 

Through the hours of the long watches we recounted 
our various experiences, for the time must be passed 
with something of the sort. But Martin’s life had been 
the most exciting. 

“It is now half a score of years,”’ he began, “‘since I 
left home. When I became a full-fledged able seaman, I 
signed on with the packets that sailed between Liver- 
pool and North America, first to Boston, then to Phila- 
delphia or New York, where we ran with passengers and 
mixed cargo. Lovely large ships, but the officers were 
real pirates, while the men most often were recruited 
from the scum of the boarding houses in these towns — 
real ‘packet rats.’ Quarrels and fighting were a part of 
the day’s work, yet I got along well enough, was 
decently treated by the officers, and quickly advanced 
to quartermaster. But I had little to do with the loose 
ends who came and went at every port, for one soon 
learns to look out for one’s self, and one’s self only, 
among that sort. 

“For three years I sailed in the packets and earned 
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good money. If I had a mind to remain aboard while 
the ship was in port, so passed the month and the cook 
served up; and if I wanted to stretch my legs ashore a 
bit, it was only necessary to sign on again when the 
ship was ready to sail. 

“Now and then I felt that things were getting rather 
raw, but I paddled my own canoe, as they say, and 
there had to be something out of the ordinary to arouse 
me. This came about on a home voyage to Liverpool 
some time around Christmas, in the early sixties. 
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all aft, with the exception of Bill, whom he ordered to 
coil down: Presently we heard sharp words and saw 
the mate lift an iron belaying pin out of the fife-rail — 
and then he called out, ‘Man overboard!’, though some 
of the men swore that they had seen the mate knock 
Bill down and heave him over the side. Though we had 
no great hanker to come right out and make this 
known to the captain and the other officers, every last 
man of us swore that this fellow should never set foot 
ashore in Liverpool. That the mood in the forecastle 





“The sheet ran through every hand as though it had been soaped. Only the mate held on, and he made the ° 
highest jump in the air I have ever seen” 


“‘As usual, we had taken on new men at Boston. 
Not a few of them had ever set foot on the deck of a 
ship before. They had out and out been shanghaied, 
that is, sold to the captain for the voyage by the crimp 
who had filled them with liquor and then brought them 
aboard drunk so that they came to their senses only 
after the ship had slipped to sea and the pilot had left 
her. 

“Our mate, who felt that he had been passed over 
in the selection of a captain’s berth by the owners, 
was particularly brutal and impossible on this voyage, 
and bullied these poor wretches beyond all reason. 
One of them, a big Nova Scotian, Bill, was laid into at 
every possible opportunity. 

“One dark night when we were tearing along under 
close reefs and at times the ship was nearly decks under, 
the mate ordered us to haul taut the lee braces. Good 
God! how the curses rained down on our sinful heads 
because the poor devils who had no sea boots tried to 
avoid the water by jumping up on the spare spars as 
the ship lay over. Our Nova Scotian, who was somewhat 
religiously inclined, said very quietly, ‘Mate, you 
ought to shame yourself for swearing that way, we are 
doing our best to please you.’ 

‘‘ After the braces were hauled taut, the mate sent us 


was black and depressed you can well understand, but 
iron discipline held in check the raging ill will against 
the mate, just the same, so that we fetched all the way 
in to Holyhead and had our pilot aboard and the tug 
ahead, without a hair of the bully’s head being harmed. 
We were scoffing our noon meal when one of the older 
members of the crew, an Irishman, spoke up. 

“«*See here, boys, tomorrow we'll be in Liverpool and 
leaving this damned hooker, and we know damn well 
that we’re quitting her like a pack of condemned 
cowards and perjurers, and this floating hell will go to 
sea again in three weeks with Beelzebub for mate. Can 
we let that get by, I ask you, from Bill?’ 

“‘Not.a word was answered, but on every last face 
was written, ‘We are not in Liverpool, yet!’ 

“We had made up the sails as the wind was blowing 
a dead muzzler till we came around Holyhead. Then we 
were ordered to hoist the jib. It was a single jib and the 
ship sported her 1600 tons of cargo, so it was no handker- 
chief — yet it smoked up the stay like a rocket. Nearly 
all of us were there to haul in the sheet, for everyone 
wanted to have a hand in this, but somehow or other it 
was slow business to get anything home though we 
sang out at the tops of our lungs. 

“Then the expected happened. With an oath the 
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mate sprang up on the hog frame and laid on at the 
head of the line. ‘You sons of swabs!’ And there was a 
heave that brought almost a full fathom home. But the 
next minute there must have come a hard puff of wind, 
for the sheet ran out through every hand as though it 
had been soaped. Only the mate held on, and he made 
the highest jump into the air — out over the bow — 
that I have ever seen. There was a lusty, ‘Man over- 
board!’ which resounded throughout the ship. She was 
stopped and the boats lowered away, but we never 
saw that bucko mate again. 

“That was my last voyage in the packets. I hate the 
sight of them and the sooner they disappear from the 
sea, the better. Then I took a berth for America again, 
with the intention of going into the coast trade, but it 
turned out quite differently. 

“As you know, there is no conscription in America, 
all military duty being voluntary, and bounty is paid 
when a man enrolls. While the war between the northern 
and southern states was going on, it was especially hard 
to get recruits, and the bounty went up to eight, ten 
and even twelve hundred dollars for passably able 
seamen to man the ships of the fleet. 

‘““While I had many offers in this direction, I thought 
it was a queer business to go to war and fight for a 
country to which I did not belong, and against people 
for whom I bore not the slightest ill will. A thousand 
dollars was a lot of money, yet I was not keen about it 
though my boarding master and the recruiting agent 
tried to talk me into putting on the uniform. 

“Then I awoke, one beautiful morning, with a head 
as big as a pumpkin, well out to sea on board one of the 
Union men-of-war, and bound God knew where. J had 
no idea. When I got the round turns off my eyes and 
my tongue cleared from my palate enough to use my 
voice, I began to make inquiry as to what manner of 
trick had been played on me. But I was shortly advised 
to take a reef or two in my attitude, for there was no 
one aboard who cared a damn, and now I was a sailor in 
the United States man-of-war Chanticleer, had signed 
on for three years and given receipt for the thousand- 
dollar bounty. To prove it, I was taken to the watch 
officer, who showed me both the contract and the 
receipt, both properly undersigned by my name, wit- 
nesses and all — only it had not been I who had written 
my name. So these fellows had drugged me; that is to 
say, they had put sleeping powders in a glass of beer or 
wine I had drunk, and then downright ‘shanghaied’ me 
aboard. Not a cent of the bounty did I get, all my 
clothes were gone, and I was sold for three years, maybe 
more, for a miserable sixteen dollars a month, when I 
could have earned forty or fifty coasting. 

“‘T chewed the ends of my mustache, wished a God’s 
blessing upon the boarding master, and bowed to hard 
necessity. In the packets I had learned that he who had 
the power must be a soft one if he did not make use of 
it, and I still have to meet up with such an individual — 
the soft one — on this side of the herring pond, as the 
Americans call the North Atlantic. I had also seen how 
foolish it was for an ordinary man to try and stand up 
for his most sun-clear rights against the mighty at sea. 
So I put on my best Sunday face and turned to as 
meekly as a lamb, while I thought to myself, ‘ You’ll 
have to await your chance.’ 

“T was in the Chanticleer for fourteen months and 
became a gun captain. But it always galled me that I 
had been sold and others had gotten my money. So one 
evening, down in Baltimore, I found a chance to slip 
away, and without further ado I took my ticket for 
shore. I worked my way southward and then neared the 
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beach again where I got a berth on a coaster and landed 
in New Orleans. 

“Here there was also a call for seamen — for the 
Confederate navy, to be sure — and this time I did not 
resist very hard before I joined up. They gave me an 
order for eight hundred dollars enlistment money of 
which I had to discount two hundred to get hard cash. 
Even so, it was a better bargain than the other time. 
What I did not use in New Orleans before I went to sea, 
I sewed in a belt which I wore next to my skin, and 
only took off when I bathed. 

‘“We were under fire but a couple of times and for my 
part I got by, as you see, yet unrest had come into my 
blood, and what galled me was how the men were re- 
cruited and how it was always the strongest and most 
conscienceless who worked to windward of the honest 
but weaker fellow. So, after having been half a score 
of months in the Southern service, I slipped away 
again with a shipmate. This time we went inland for 
good, as now the sea air no longer would be altogether 
healthy for my constitution, there being no doubt as to 
what would happen to me were I caught and recognized. 
That would have been to dangle from the yardarm and 
then be hove overboard with an old grate-bar at my 
feet — which I had seen done before. 

“In the country we found work with a farmer, culti- 
vating corn and tobacco, and that was not so bad. It 
was difficult for the planters to get labor, so no one 
asked where we came from, but one fine day our 
pleasant existence came to an end. We had billeted a 
captain and a score of men on the farm and this brought 
about my enlistment as a soldier — once more on the 
Confederate side. So I went with them and often we had 
skirmishes with the enemy, but after one of our first 
encounters I quite lost my taste for slipping away again 
in order to jump my bounty. Let me tell you how it 
came about. 

‘“We took some prisoners, and among them was one 
whom our captain recognized as a deserter. The pro- 
ceeding was short, in all conscience. He had been caught 
during the night and when the captain had the prisoners 
lined up for inspection after breakfast, the man was 
found out and convicted. Then the deserter was given 
a spade and told to dig a hole six feet long, four feet 
wide, and six feet deep. When he had finished, we were 
ordered to fall in. Twelve of us were given our rifles 
without knowing whether they were loaded with ball 
or not, and we were ranged a short distance from the 
deserter who stood blindfolded at the edge of the grave. 
His crime was explained by the captain who ended his 
speech with, ‘May God Almighty have mercy upon 
you.’ A noncom commanded, ‘Fire!’ The shots went 
off, but the prisoner remained standing, a bit weaker in 
the knees than before, yet unhurt. We had all aimed 
over his head. The captain turned wild with anger and 
ordered every last man of us to load his rifle with ball 
and cartridge. Then the captain spoke again, but this 
time it was to us, and God’s name was not mentioned. 
He gave us to understand that if this foolishness of 
shooting at the stars were repeated, it would be set 
down for mutiny and lots would be drawn among us as 
to who and how many should borrow the spade. Again 
he raised his hand, the noncom gave the word to fire 
and the doomed man fell backwards into the grave, 
with twelve balls in his breast. He had paid in full for 
his ill-gained enlistment money, and I no longer thought 
it was such a smart trick to jump bounty. 

“So I stayed with it till peace was declared, and 
arrived in New York a little before Christmas. When 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Adventurers All 


By CHARLES H. HALL 
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Tom Day Demonstrates That a Good 
Little Boat, Ably Handled, Is as Safe on 
the Western Ocean as on the Sound 
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“Seabird” sailed from New York to Rome via the Azores and Gibraltar. The passage to 
Gibraltar took 32 days 


~2ORN in England and brought to this 
side of the water at an early age, 
Thomas Fleming Day tried his hand at 
several things before he found his niche 
in the editorial chair of The Rudder. To 
=4 its pages he gave a personal touch which 
Gucmiuownt produced a flavor all its own and we 
old-timers used to turn to his special department each 
month to see what the ““Old Man,” as he liked to call 
himself, had to say this time. Whether we agreed with 
him or not — and we often disagreed violently — we 
read his stuff, for he had a vigorous style. He was just 
as apt to abuse his subscribers because the circulation 
figures did not go up as he was to thank them for their 
continued support. He must have made the advertising 
department shiver by the things he said about small 
boat fittings or power boats in general. But he had a 
deeply ingrained love of the sea and ships and was an 
enthusiastic small boat sailor. 

One thing Day preached, in season and out of season: 
that mere size does not necessarily mean seaworthiness. 
He reiterated the now admitted fact that design, 
strength and handling are the prime factors in a boat’s 
behavior at sea and that a small craft may be safer, 
even in bad weather, than many a vessel of much 
larger size. Today that is a truism; forty years ago most 
people had forgotten the cases of big ships foundering 
while their crews took to the boats and came through 
a gale in safety. If a huge ocean liner has her decks 
swept and bulwarks and skylights stove in, we thought, 
what chance would there be for a little fellow? So im- 
pressed were we with the merits of mere bulk that we 
thought that none but the foolhardy would go to sea in 
anything but a large ship. 

He also criticized the high cost of yacht construction 
and did all he could to further the “‘ Poor man’s boat.” 
For his own use he had built the yawl Sea Bird, from 
designs by Charles D. Mower. She was built by L. D. 
Huntington, at New Rochelle, both owner and builder 
having a finger in her design. She was a skipjack or dead- 
rise model and was 25 feet over all, 19 feet 6 inches on 
the water line, 8 feet 6 inches beam and 44 inches draft. 
She was originally built with a centerboard, but this 
was removed and she became a keel boat. Her sail area 














was moderate and main and mizzen were gaff-headed. 
She carried 700 pounds of lead on her keel. Below deck 
she had a berth on each side, the port one being wider 
than the other, both having less than twelve inches be- 
tween cushion and deck. The cockpit was small, with a 
bridge deck between it and the cabin trunk under which 
the engine was later installed. 

The cabin was small, being only 8 feet 6 inches long 
and with about 4 feet 6 inches headroom. A stove, burn- 
ing kerosene, was screwed to the floor, while the space 
under the deck forward was used for stowage. She had 
no toilet. 

Day used her for several seasons following her build- 
ing in 1902 and made trips offshore, going out into the 
Gulf Stream a couple of times and proving that she was 
a seaworthy little packet. 

Early in 1911 a motor boat cruise, with daily races, 
was announced to start from Turin, Italy, in July, the 
finish being at Rome. Day tried to induce American 
yachtsmen to take part, but without success. He then 
decided to take his own little Sea Bird across to show 
that Americans were not afraid of the Atlantic passage, 
and to practice what he preached about deep-water 
cruising in small boats. As the boat had been laid up 
for a couple of years she needed new rigging and a good 
overhauling, and her owner decided to install an engine 
at the same time. He chose a 3 h.p. Knox, burning kero- 
sene, as the motive power and had the engine tucked 
away under the bridge deck. The engine used about 15 
gallons in 24 hours and gave the boat a smooth water 
speed of about four miles an hour. 

The work was done by Theodore R. Goodwin at his 
yard in Riverside, R. I. When he learned that the boat 
was going across, he asked to be included in the crew. 
The other member of the ship’s company was Frederick 
B. Thurber, of Providence, R. I. Both were enthusiastic 
yachtsmen and first-class sailormen. Goodwin was chief 
engineer and also did much of the cooking besides taking 
his regular watch on deck. Thurber was mate, second 
engineer, relief cook and boatswain, and Day was 
skipper and navigator. 

In preparation for the voyage additional water tanks 
were put in and water was also carried in large bottles, 
the total supply being some 36 gallons, not an excessive 
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amount for three men for such a trip. Three fuel tanks 
held 50 gallons and extra kerosene was carried in tanks 
in the cockpit and in cans lashed on deck and in the 
mizzen rigging. The food supply, which consisted largely 
of canned grub, pilot bread, crackers, onions, potatoes, 
and so on, was stowed under the cabin berths and aft. 
Fresh food for only one week was carried. 

New rigging was fitted and a new suit of sails bent. 
This included three spare jibs, a spare mizzen, two 
squaresails and a spinnaker. The latter sail, Day says, 
was not of much use and there was little chance to use 
the squaresail as the wind was seldom abaft the beam all 
the way across. The engine was late in delivery and 
there were the usual annoying delays in getting fitted 
out. All the time Day was keeping his plans quiet. 

When ready for sea the boat was three inches or 
more deep from the extra weight on board. As she was 
rather low-sided, this made her freeboard a bit scanty 
and rendered her pretty wet. The cabin was crowded 
and there was a lack of lockers, there being only a shelf 
on each side of the cabin. Sleeping quarters, galley and 
engine room were all in one, with the single advantage, 
as Thurber remarks, of making it convenient to get at 
things. It was hardly convenient to get at the engine, 
though, for the engineer had to go down on hands and 
knees and tuck his head carefully into the three-foot 
space under the bridge deck before beginning 
operations. 

As the finish of-the Italian cruise was set for July 
20th, time was getting short before Sea Bird was 
ready. It was hoped that she could get away on the 
first of June but vexatious delays held her until the 
tenth, the date finally selected. 

By noon of the tenth everything was aboard and 
the boat ran under power to the Rhode Island Yacht 
Club for the final send-off. At two, the hour set, 
lines were cast off and Sea Bird was towed as far 
as Fort Adams by a friendly motor boat, continu- 
ing out of the Bay under her own power. She /; 
arrived at the Vineyard early next morning and 
picked up her standard compass, which was se- 
cured on top of the house, and took on additional 
fuel. Then she went out to sea through the tide | 
rips of Muskeget Channel, between the Vineyard |} 
and Nantucket, and headed for the South Shoals 
Lightship, sixty miles away. That afternoon a 
nice sailing breeze struck in, the motor was 
stopped and regular sea watches set. In an hour 
a thick fog shut down and that night the wind 
petered out so that the motor was again 
started. 

Early next morning the lightship was' 
passed and the little boat was off on the 1,900- 
mile leg to the Azores, almost due east. It was 
planned to run southeast until across the 
Stream and to make the passage on the 
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thirty-eighth parallel, but the wind headed 
and Sea Bird got not more than 35 miles 
south of the fortieth 
parallel all the way to the 
islands. This meant a 
good many days spent in 
the turbulent waters of 
the Gulf Stream, with its 
frequent squalls and gen- 
eral nastiness. And in 
place of the favoring 
westerlies to be expected 
in June the wind was 
abeam most of the way 
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To prove that gasoline power was reliable, Captain Day crossed the Atlantic 
in the 35-foot power cruiser “Detroit,” taking 22 days for the passage to 
Queenstown 
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to the Azores. She was kept going and not jammed up 
on the wind for when that was tried she made bad 
weather of it and did not get ahead very fast. 

She got a dusting on the long slant across the Stream, 
with constant shortening and making sail. The crew 
was in a hurry and the engine was run a good deal. 
This filled the cabin with fumes, and kerosene leaked 
out of the crankcase into the bilge and soon saturated 
everything on board, including the potatoes. Then, a 
couple of days out from Nantucket, a leak developed in 
the stuffing box which necessitated pumping once or 
twice in every watch and another leak in the deck 
forward kept all the gear and clothes stowed there 
constantly wet. 

About a week out the oilskins wore out at seat, 
elbows and knees and one oilskin hat had gone over- 
board, leaving one southwester and one long coat for 
the three men. And then it was discovered that one of 
the fresh water tanks had salted. The water from this 
tank was used for cooking, which did not improve the 
taste of the coffee. The weather had been unfavorable, 
with one 60-mile squall that tested boat and gear, but 
next day there was a moderate breeze, a long rolling 
sea, and a cloudless sky, and the little “hooker” hung 
up 163 miles as the best day’s run of the passage. A day 

or so later another squall laid her flat for a few min- 

utes and the voyagers used oil to form a slick. Then 
she ran off before it at a great pace but finally had 
to heave-to and ride it out to a sea anchor. This was 
made by lashing a stout board across the flukes of 
the regular anchor and worked well. The anchor 
weighed 20 pounds and the board was four feet long, 
eight inches wide and one and one-half inches thick, 
with a hole for the shank and notches for the flukes. 

With fifty fathoms of cable out, the anchor was 
| about two seas ahead of the boat. Soon after making 
1 gail again, Sea Bird was pooped by a big sea and 
quite a bit of water got below. She was hove-to for 
supper and rode all night to the sea anchor. 

Twelve days out, the noon sight showed 1,301 

miles covered, an average of over one hundred 

miles a day, and the voyagers were cheered in 
spite of their discomfort. The cabin was in a mess, 
with everything wet and kerosene and engine oil 

| in the most unexpected places. Bedding was wet 
and mildewed and the taste of kerosene was no 
novelty. Then came a fine sunny day, just right 
for drying out all the gear, but the boat was 
throwing spray all over herself, so blankets, 
clothes and so on were stopped to the signal 

halliards and hoisted aloft to dry. Followed a 
night of shortening and making sail and then 
a few days of clear skies and smooth seas, 
with a warm sun over all. 

Corvo was sighted some forty miles distant, 
early on the nineteenth day, and Sea Bird an- 
chored in the harbor of Horta, Fayal, at 

9:30 p.m. July Ist, after an exasperatingly 
slow beat into port 
against a foul tide, 
with the engine dying 
on the last of the gas. 
She had covered the 
2,004 miles in 20 
days, 81% hours, her 
daily average being 
101 miles, with 163 
as the best and 50 as 
the worst. Sail was 
shortened 55. times. 
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At Fayal Sea Bird got a great reception and the crew 
took in the sights. But Rome called and the ship had to 
be on her way. She sailed for Gibraltar at 7:00 p.m. on 
July 5th, stretching away between the islands with 
light airs. Then followed several days of pleasant sailing 
until near the Portuguese coast. The weatherly qualities 
of Sea Bird — or of any little boat of her size, for that 
matter — are indicated by the fact that when the wind 
came out dead ahead, she was hove-to until it came fair. 
It was about this time that Skipper 
Day volunteered to cook dinner, a 
welcome relief to Thurber and Good- 
win. He announced a stew and opened 
up a can of about everything aboard. 
The crew thought that it had rather 
an odd taste but said nothing until, 
when second helpings were in order, a 
sock came to the surface. It had been 
hung up over the stove to dry and had 
fallen in when the cook’s back was 
turned. 

The landfall was made on July 15th, 
about thirty miles north of Cape 
St. Vincent and Gibral- 
tar was reached on the 
late afternoon of the 
seventeenth. There 
word was received that 
the yacht was expected 
at Naples on the 
twenty-second or 
Fiumicino on the 
twenty-third. As it was over 900 miles, there was no 
chance of making it under sail so the little boat was 
hoisted to the davits of a steamer and dropped into the 
water at Naples on the twenty-third. With a couple of 
enterprising Italian newspapermen aboard, she sailed 
and motored along the coast to the mouth of the Tiber, 
stopping for lunch at Porto D’Anzio, a coast resort. 
She anchored at Fiumicino at 7:00 p.m. on the twenty- 
fourth, the local band turning out ashore to serenade 
the tiny American yacht. We think of a military band 
as being clad in resplendent uniforms and equipped 
with instruments of shining silver or brass. This band, 
however, was composed of poor men and in gear and 
skill was pathetic. At first the voyagers did not know 
whether the serenade was serious or a caricature, but 
it was a sincere tribute from the poverty-stricken 
inhabitants to the little Sea Bird. 

Next day the yacht motored up the river to Rome, 
bucking a current that cut her speed over the ground 
to about a mile an hour. On the outskirts of the city 
she was greeted at a yacht club and a welcoming com- 
mittee of such large numbers crowded aboard that the 
tiny 3 h.p. motor could not drive her against the river’s 
current. Most of the passengers were landed and Sea 
Bird crawled slowly upstream to the cheers of the thou- 
sands that lined the banks of the river. That night they 
were the guests of honor at a splendid banquet and the 
voyage concluded in a blaze of oratory. 

The yacht was shipped back to the United States and 
is still afloat and in service. 

On the same day that Sea Bird sailed from the Rhode 
Island Yacht Club station, another craft put to sea from 
Providence. She was the sloop Theresa, thirty-five or 
forty years old, manned by Joaquin Rene Jose Fonseca 
and Manuel Andrade. She was bound for the Cape 
Verdes by way of the Canaries but was lost at sea not 
far from her destination, her crew being picked up 
before she sank. She was 45 feet long, 17 feet 7 inches 
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beam and 4 feet 5 inches draft, and was probably a 
centerboarder. Her men reported terrific weather with 
a succession of gales. It is a wonder that she held to- 
gether as long as she did. 


THe VoyaGe or “Detroit” 


In 1912 the gasoline engine was far from its present 
perfection. As one chap expressed it recently, when you 
wanted to take your best girl out for an hour’s run in the 
afternoon, you spent most of the day getting the 
boat ready. But even in those days the good 
engines would run well as long as one treated them 
properly. They were not the care-free machines of 
uy, today, but the peo- 
| | ple who built good 

] || gasoline motors then 
are still building 
them. There were, 
however, a few fly- 
by-night manufac- 
turers who made ex- 
travagant claims, 
with very poor per- 













“Detroit” rolled her way 
from New York to St. 
Petersburg in 1912 
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somewhat distrust- 
ful of all gasoline 
engines. A few had 
been “stuck” with 
poor machines and 
their complaints 
drowned out the praises of the thousands of men whose 
engines were giving satisfaction. A demonstration of 
reliability was needed, and the most spectacular one 
would be the best. 

Accordingly, Commodore W. E. Scripps, of Detroit, 
decided to show the public that a gasoline engine could 
and would drive a boat across the Atlantic. To do this 
it had to be good, for there are no repair shops on the 
Western Ocean, and the power plant had to function in 
good weather and bad over 3,000 miles of watery run- 
ning. He commissioned the Matthews Boat Company, 
of Port Clinton, Ohio, to design and build a boat for a 
trip to Europe. As plenty of fuel had to be carried, the 
boat was more or less built around the tanks. The life- 
boat model was chosen. Now, the lifeboat is designed 
to be a good sea boat and to carry a lot of weight; she is, 
however, far from ideal as a means of getting anywhere, 
as she is usually slow and heavy. The boat turned out 
was Detroit, 35 feet over all, 33 feet 2 inches on the 
water line, 8 feet 10 inches beam on the water line, 9 
feet 6 inches extreme beam, and 4 feet 7 inches draft. 
She was splendidly built and her construction was of 
tremendous strength. However, she rolled terribly and 
steered badly with the sea anywhere abaft the beam. 
Charlie Davis looked her over at College Point before 
the start and said in print: ““She may be wet and she 
may roll her crew unmercifully, but if she is slowed 
down in bad weather she should live, like a can buoy, 
forever, as far as her shape is concerned.”’ He was a true 
prophet. 

Detroit's layout gave the forward part of the ship to a 
cabin with two berths and some stowage space, there 
being a place for dunnage just forward of the break of 
the forecastle. Amidships was the tank compartment 
and here were five big seamless steel gasoline tanks, each 
with its own independent piping. There were two more 
tanks on deck amidships. Aft was the engine room, with 

(Continued on page 134) 














From a woodcut by Charles E. Pont 


Motor Boats and Such 


By GEORGE W. 


moneone® K'WS among the petrol mariners for the 
‘ _ past month can be summed up in three 

““\ words — Motor Boat Show. 
-1p, ; _ Three words is less than my editorial 
___\|s# allotment in these hallowed pages. 
==; Therefore that leaves me free to get 
a something off my chest that has caused 

pressure thereon for some time. 

Every once in a while I hear some cast-in-the-bottle 
sail boat man snorting around the premises to the 
effect that these motor boat people are getting too much 
attention in the papers and magazines. That there’s ten 
times more sport and sportsmanship in one sailing 
regatta than there is in a whole season of motor boat 
racing. Where do motor boats get off to rate a four- 
floor national show in New York and dozens of smaller 
expositions in other cities?’ Why don’t the sail boat 
interests stage a few shows? And more sentiments of 
the same sort. It is the kind of stuff you’d get if you took 
five unemployed apples and pushed them through a 
colander. \ 

The answer is cohesiveness. 

I doubt if there is enough cohesiveness in the sail boat 
world to produce a one-floor show in any city in Amer- 
ica. Motor boat people and sail boat people speak two 
different languages. Both of them are good languages, 
but that of the gasoline gentry is more lucid, more pro- 
gressive and more understandable both to those that 
speak it.and to the man and woman on the street. 

Until, quite by accident, I became a commercialized 
motor boat enthusiast I was what some might term a 
sailor. At twelve I owned a sail boat and for several 
years Long Island Sound never produced weather bad 
enough to instil in me the slightest modicum of common 
sense in my adventurous voyaging among its harbor and 
island mysteries. Then, for another fifteen years I 
worked halliards, sheets, spinnakers and doubled for 
sandbags in support of the racing activities of various 
skippers who made the Echo Bay fleet of that day un- 
beatable — Bob Bavier, Bill Swan, Nelson Vulte, Lewis 
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and O’Donnell Iselin, John Lambden, Charlie Voltz, 
and oodles of others. I reached the pinnacle of that era 
by helping Bill Swan capture international honors in the 
Sonderclasse at Marblehead with Joyette, and helped 
him lose them a few years later in the same boat. Sail- 
ing? Sure, swell sport — leisurely, scientific, sportsmanly 
and socially correct. I love it — when I have the time — 
and during my formative years I shared the now archaic 
but still tenacious prejudice against “stink-pots.”’ 

My father had one such. It was a naphtha launch. I 
was its engineer. The first voyage from New Rochelle 
entailed a joy ride for that city’s first mayor, Mike Dil- 
lon, and his band of aldermen. I pumped the coily 
thingamajig full of naphtha fumes, put a lighted match 
in the little hole and awaited results. The wait was 
practically without duration. The smoke stack ascended 
twenty feet in the air and sank in ten feet of what was 
then pure Sound water. His Honor and his minions sat 
patiently on the splendid equipment the Lord had 
given them for that purpose — politicians were like that 
in those days — until I had fished up the smoke stack 
from its berth among the clean seaweed and scallops — 
a space now devoted to automobile tires, pop bottles and 
discarded ukeleles. Another hour, another daily dozen 
on the pump, another match, and the ride was on, only 
to end ignominiously on a forgotten rock near Travers 
Island from which we were rescued by a bunch of New 
York Athletic clubbers, in their launch Indian, on the 
way to religious devotions on Huckleberry Island. 

My perverted sense of humor now makes me wish 
that Joe Sprague, Jack Clifford or somebody had come 
along just then and tried to sell Mike Dillon a motor 
boat. Mike was not a Harvard man but he could handle 
simple words adroitly and with effect. 

Anyhow, I hated the damn things for a long time. 
Years later I went motor boat cruising with Bill Duden, 
and then with others. And the spell of this brand of 
boating came over me gradually. In a motor boat you 
have room to move about. You have room to sleep, to 

(Continued on page 112) 








“Tidal Wave” 


Part IV—The Huntington-Cornfield Auxiliary Race and a Cruise to Newport 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


ITH the carbu- 
retor trouble a 
thing of the past, 


and the proper wheel on j 
the boat, we tackled the 
Huntington-Cornfield 
Auxiliary Race with a 
rather satisfied feeling. P 
Knowing that we had a , l 
good equipment of sails, 
an economical motor, 
and a boat which would 4 
give a good account of f 
herself in any weather, 
and that we were up 
against boats not over 
forty feet in over all 
length, prospects looked 
fairly good. 

Again the start was in 
a flat calm, this time 
from anchor. Over half 
the fleet of twenty-one 
boats got the jump on 
us, due to our large turn- 
ing radius, and led us 
around Eaton’s Point on 
the 53-mile hop to Corn- 
field. Soon the fleet scat- 
tered, quite a few travel- 
ing a bit faster than we, others slower. From the weather 
reports, and the appearance of the sky, it looked like 
little wind for the next twenty-four hours, so we 
throttled down the motor, cut down the mixture, and 
let the leaders go out ahead as fast as they wanted to. 
It is mileage, not speed, which counts in an auxiliary 
race. We knew now how many miles we could go on a 
gallon, and figured to get around Cornfield to catch the 
first of the flood current, and no sooner. 

The wind boxed the compass by midnight, in fitful 
puffs, first from one direction, then from another — just 
as the Weather Bureau predicted. We sailed for about 
twenty minutes with a southeasterly slant. Then it 
came in dead ahead, and light — on with the motor, 
until we rounded the lightship at 2:25 a.m. next day, 
the leading boat, with the little sloop Adelante some 
twenty minutes behind. We missed the tide by an hour, 
for some reason not yet quite clear. And we had just a 
little over a gallon of gas left to go fifty-three miles! 

We had been around the lightship only a few minutes 
when we made out Adelante’s running lights ahead. She 
was bucking a strong tide, with only a light head wind 
to buck with. As she passed close aboard, someone 
hailed: ‘““Hey, got any gas left?” ‘Sure, about five 
gallons,” I bawled back in the most cheerful tones I 
could muster. ‘‘Aw, Hell, we’re all out,” came back 
through the blackness in a disgusted tone. I hope Ade- 
lante’s owner will forgive me for the slight exaggeration. 

With a light. easterly wind behind us, off went the 
motor, up went the kites,— spinnaker, Mule and 
ballooner. The wind persisted in shifting just enough to 
call for a jibe every half hour or so. I got so sick of 
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end of Block Island in the Bayside-Block Island 
Auxiliary Race 


jibing that I wanted to 
cut the light sails adrift. 
But at daylight we 
spotted two sails well 
astern, and figured them 
in the race. In a couple 
of hours they had dis- 
appeared. Tidal Wave 
was again showing her 
remarkable ability to 
coast along in light going. 

Finally, past Stratford 
Shoal Light, the bugeye 
Jijitopi came up from 
out of sight astern and 
passed us, with her 
motor roaring wide open. 
We couldn’t understand 
this, as we figured she 
didn’t have enough gas. 
So we let her go, saving 
our precious gallon for a 
spurt at the finish. 

On we drifted, until a 
mile or two before reach- 
ing Eaton’s we put the 
motor to work again. 
Rounding the can buoy 
off Eaton’s, we had some 
three miles yet to go, 
and no wind at all — and there was Jijitopi, a few hun- 
dred yards from the finish — flat becalmed. So we 
chugged slowly along, rocking the boat to get the last 
drops of gasoline into the feed line. It-lasted. In the last 
fifty yards we opened her up wide, and roared across 
the line just fifteen seconds ahead of the bugeye, which 
was struggling to cross with a southerly air which was 
just making its appearance. Having over an hour’s time 
allowance on Jijitopi, we didn’t need to beat her across 
— but it was a huge satisfaction to do it, nevertheless. 
The rest of the fleet trailed in later — see the October 
issue of Yacut1Ne for the net results — which placed us 
an easy winner. Our estimate of Jijitopi’s gas was 
proved correct later, when it was discovered that she 
had inadvertently used reserve gasoline from an extra 
tank, so she was completely out of it. 

A run to Newport for the America’s Cup races was 
started at 6:00 p.m. on September 11th, with a brisk 
sou’wester on the quarter. It breezed up after nightfall, 
until off Stratford Shoal it was blowing hard, with a 
mean, tidal sea behind. Wave began to sheer around a 
bit wildly, rather to my chagrin. The beam of a husky 
electric hand lantern flashed to windward showed 
how hard the wind was blowing, and how high the 
sea was running. We were carrying too much sail. So 
down with the mizzen, and Tidal Wave was her old 
self again, steering nicely and going just as fast. Her 
action in this kind of going was a pleasant surprise, 
for though driven hard, she didn’t seem to drag, or 
settle aft, as many boats would do under the same 
conditions. Her limit of speed seemed higher than I had 
anticipated, while her steadiness and lack of motion 
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gave me the impression that I 
was aboard a much larger boat. 

It eased up an hour or two 
after midnight, and from the 
Race to Newport got quite 
moderate, and drew nearly dead 
aft, causing us to roll badly in 
the sea, which was coming in 
dead abeam. A 50-foot schooner 
just outside us was doing the 
same thing, and finally took in 
her foresail to stop it from 
slatting. We took in jib and 
mizzen, and were more com- 
fortable. We caught and passed 
the ketch Temptress, which was 
rolling her rails in. Finally, past 
Jude, the sea was aft again, and 
we coasted along into Newport 
after a run of twenty hours — 
an average of six knots, with no 
light sails, was not so bad. 

We lay in Newport until after 
the races, then set sail for home 
in a leisurely manner. A beat to 
Block Island in a moderate 
breeze the first day. A close 


fetch to Greenport the second. ~~ == = “ ae oe 
Saybrook and Black Rock 


On the third we essayed some 
fishing in Plum Gut, trolling for 
blues with the motor wide open to buck the hard ebb 
tide. No blues today, so we anchored northwest of 
Orient Point Light to try our luck for flounder or black- 
fish. No fish. So we beat across the Sound against a nice 
nor’wester and ran into the Connecticut River. 

Just. inside the jetties the wind let go entirely, so on 
with the faithful motor up to Essex, where we picked 
up a mooring and spent the night. 

The nor’wester came back in the morning, and we 
had a nice sail with started sheets to Black Rock. Next 
day there was no wind at all, and it was power all the 
way to Larchmont. 

This cruise was highly enjoyable in every way, and 
proved that Wave was an unusually good boat to cruise 
in. She would take the weather as it came, and make 
good time. Her motion was decidedly easy. Handling 
the sails was a joke. The man on watch had it easy, 
the boat steering herself when the wind was anywhere 
forward of the beam. Below decks, the cabin was at all 
times a fine place to live and lounge in. The galley was 
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Trying to pick up Montauk Point through the haze 
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a real one, splendidly venti- 
lated. The ice held out well. All 
kinds of storage space. The 
motor was completely out of the 
way, yet always ready to take 
hold when the wind failed. We 
used it several times, generally 
for short periods. It made two 
or three of the runs possible — 
got us out of a harbor, or into 
one, when there was no wind — 
otherwise we should have done 
some disagreeable flopping 
around in calms without mak- 
ing any progress. I prefer to sail, 
always. I don’t care for motor- 
ing. But I care still less for 
calms. The motor is a blessing 
I wouldn’t be without. We 
should never have gotten to 
Larchmont the last day with- 
out it. 

A week or so later, coming 
back from Lloyd’s with Bill 
Dyer and Phil Rhodes aboard, 
we ran smack into a whistling 
westerly and short, steep sea — 
a dead beat to Larchmont. Two 
schooners, both over fifty feet 
over all, dropped their sails and 
powered to the westward. Off Stamford, a couple of 
yawls were having a tough time of it under jib and 
mizzen. We drove Wave through it under her three 
lowers, and she never wet the decks aft except to lee- 
ward, when we finally got her rail honestly and com- 
pletely under water for the first time. We did some high 
diving and plunging, but everything came through in 
fine style. Another time, I’d drop the mizzen and take 
it a bit easier, now that I know that she will do any- 
thing within reason that is asked of her. 

Our last public appearance, so to speak, was in an 
informal race on the Columbus Day rendezvous of the 
Cruising Club of America at Lloyd’s Harbor. Some 
dozen cruising craft, all under forty feet over all, went 
twice around a four-mile triangle in a moderate easterly 
breeze which died considerably on the second round. 
No light sails were used, and there was no sea at all. 
Charlie Atwater’s Duckling, a fine, husky cruising sloop, 
showed her heels to the fleet. Bob Moore’s cutter 
Cynara gave her a close race, while Dwight Poucher’s 
yawl Minstrel took third prize. Tidal 
Wave got fourth, not far behind the 
leaders (see November YACHTING). 
And she beat a number of other craft, 
including Alf Loomis’s cutter Hotspur, 
so we were well satisfied with our 
showing, as the boats which licked us 
were admitted to be faster, and we 
trimmed a number of larger craft, some 
of which were expected to give us a 
good tanning. 

All through these articles the reader 
has probably noted constant refer- 
ences to the speed of Tidal Wave. This 
is not because the owner wishes to 
brag. Rather, it is an effort to give a 
real line on her speed when pitted 
against other cruising boats of varying 
types and rigs. For almost all will ad- 
mit that the beam, bulk, freeboard 
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and displacement of Tidal Wave 
make her a rather remarkable craft for 
room, comfort and seaworthiness, the 
only question being, ‘‘ Will she sail?”’ 

I think that question has been 
answered satisfactorily. She sails, and 
sails well, in any company. She is no 
six-metre boat, nor will she beat all 
the cruising craft of less beam, less 
displacement and less room and sea- 
worthiness — but she will give them 
a good rub, even beat them at times, 
and need never apologize to any real 
cruising craft for her sailing ability. 
It is not a difficult thing to turn out a 
light, narrow, cramped cruiser which 
will sail well. But it is something else 
to get a good turn of speed in a hull of 
the bulk of Tidal Wave, particularly 
with a short ketch rig. Wherefore Phil Rhodes must be 
given full credit for accomplishing something where 
many other designers have failed signally. 

Bill Dyer, who owned and sailed West Island for a 
number of years, and who is an experienced sailing and 
cruising man, was one of the crew in the two auxiliary 
races, and on a cruise or two. His comments on the two 
boats should therefore prove interesting. Here they are: 

“Why more people don’t realize the merits of a 
properly designed double-ender is a mystery to me. We 
proved in the auxiliary races that Wave’s hull drove 
more easily than her competitors’. To substantiate the 
fact that it is hull form and not necessarily the rig, 
witness her speed under power in relation to other craft 
of equal displacement and motive power. 

“T have never been aboard a boat of Tidal Wave's 
over all length that had such comfort below decks, or 
so dry topsides. By comfort, I mean a workable galley 
under adverse conditions, enough floor space to walk 
around the cabin without stepping on some bloke’s 
tootsies, six feet two inches headroom, and above all, 
perfect ventilation. 

“Tidal Wave, in comparison with West Island, is far 
closer-winded, stiffer, and seems to carry headway 
better through a short steep sea when.on the wind. Off 
the wind, West Island may be a bit faster, and makes 
less fuss forward. On every other point Wave is West 
Island’s superior. To my mind, old Christopher Briggs, 
in whittling out the original model for West Island, cre- 
ated a boat which has no equal for coastwise cruising.” 

Phil Rhodes, her de- 
signer, who has turned 
out a number of suc- 
cessful small cruisers of 
different types, has 
something to say from 
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the designer’s view- 
point. Here is Phil’s 
testimony: 


“Your recent articles 
regarding Tidal Wave 
have been so thorough, 
that it is difficult for 
me to add to them. 
However, being quite as 
enthusiastic as you are 
about this boat, I gladly 
avail myself of the op- 
portunity to bring out 
a few points that might 
be emphasized. 
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nila Mike” relieved the helmsman a great deal of the time 





Coasting along between Block Island and Greenport 
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“Tt is always pleasant to have one’s friends praise 
what they previously condemned, though the earlier 
condemnation is anything but pleasant. None other than 
Casey Baldwin, more than a good judge of boats, came 
in after a hard sail in Tidal Wave with an enthusiasm 
bordering on excitement, — a very abnormal condition 
for Casey — and while recanting his assertions that she 
would be a good houseboat, said.he never before realized 
a short, wide boat could be so fast, dry and easy in 
rough going. ‘Why, I’d take her anywhere,’ said Casey. 
‘We passed boat after boat with their crews in oilers, 
while we just lashed the tiller and sat around in our 
shirt-sleeves, taking life easy. I’m sure we would have 
reached Larchmont an hour earlier in my type of boat 
(Casey likes a 10-metre boat with a 6-metre rig) but 
I’ll have to admit we would have taken a dusting 
doing it.’ 

“On top of all this, who but Billy Swan should take 
the trouble to tell me that he had a hard job shaking her 
with a six-metre boat in a moderately light breeze! Such 
remarks are my chiefest compensation and they allow 
me to pass along the opinions of others where my own 
are asked. 

“T have designed practically every type of boat and 
have labored over the interiors of many small cruisers. 
I am ready to say that no boat of her length, other than 
the out-and-out tub, can approach her accommodations. 
Picture another 32-footer with room for a merry-making 
party of 18 in her cabin — all seated comfortably 
enough, except Bill Dyer, who wore an apron, and 
whose duties kept him 
on his feet and moving 
— yet with room for 
you to strum discordant 
notes and overtones 
from your guitar, and 
sing about the some- 
thing or other King 
of England! 

“Visitors, after look- 
ing her over inside and 


out, often say, ‘I 
thought she had a 
motor!’ Just look at 


her picture, and it’s not 
easy to believe her Gray 
4-30 is entirely abaft 
the mizzenmast. Good, 
sound, substantial in- 
stallation at that. In 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Mixed classes of small boats in the Christmas regatta at Balboa, which brought out a healthy fleet, both power and sail 


THE MONTH 


Pacific Coast Christmas Regatta 


OUTHERN California’s first annual Christmas regatta, 

staged at Balboa December 26th, 27th and 28th, brought 

out nearly 100 small sailing craft, ranging from Snow Birds to 
Six-Metres, as well as a healthy squadron of power cruisers. 

Major interest was centered in the Six-Metre races, in which 
Russell Simmons’ veteran light-weather ghost Clio, of the Cali- 
fornia Yacht Club, was sailed to two victories in three starts by 
young Charlie Gardner. The “Sixes” raced down to Balboa 
from Long Beach on Friday in almost a dead calm, Clio, Al 
Rogers’ Synnove, from the Newport Harbor Yacht Club, and 
Tommy Lee’s Caprice, flying the Los Angeles Yacht Club 
colors, finishing the 18-mile run in that order. On Saturday, with 
but the faintest whisper of a southerly rippling the bay, the 
“Sixes”? turned three times about a toy triangle. Clio won 
easily, followed in turn by Caprice, Synnove and Commodore Al 
Christie’s Lanai. On Sunday, however, during the long wind- 
ward climb back to Long Beach, a light westerly was blowing 
and Caprice ran away from the fleet. 

The feature power event was a 40-mile handicap affair for 
cruisers, from San Pedro to Avalon, Catalina Island, and thence 
to Balboa, for a beautiful new trophy offered by W. L. Stewart. 
Sloan Flack’s speedster Christine II won, nosing out Paul John- 
son’s Seyelyn by three seconds. In the cruiser race over a 
measured course, E. H. Day, of the Newport Harbor Yacht 
Club, won with Wauwatosa. J. C. Graves’ Jay See was second 
and Seyelyn, third. Honors in the special cruiser class were taken 
by Novia, owned by B. H. Sydnam, of Newport Harbor; T. B. 
Danckwortt’s Tom was second. 

Fifteen-year-old Bill Lyon, already holder of two world’s 
outboard speed records, won in the Skimmer Class with Tarpon, 
of the Newport Harbor Yacht Club. Second honors in the big 
Skimmer fleet went to Don Douglas, Jr., of the Balboa Yacht 
Club, with Flapjack, and Dick Russell’s Patricia, of the Alami- 
tos Bay fleet, was third. 

Among the cruising windjammers, victory went to C. M. 
Webb’s venerable yaw! Mischief II, of the Balboa Island Yacht 
Club. She nosed out Joe Zinke’s sloop Scandal, also from Balboa 
Island. Myron Lehman, with his ketch Moana, was third. 
The Snow Bird champion is Jack Axelson’s Skeezix II, of New- 
port Harbor, with Dorrance McClure’s Arizona second and 
Phelps Merickel’s Sea Gull, third. Louis Spielberger, of the 
Balboa fleet, won among the Marions with his Joker, followed 
by Hal Millar’s El Diablo and Toby White’s Wiki-Wiki. 
Slipper, owned by Bernard McNally, of Balboa Island, was the 
best Flapper; Robert Rollins’ Flying Fish was second and 
Edwin Ross’s Skipper, third. Al Newland’s Comet won the prize 
for Bay Sloops, W. B. Cook’s Walloping Window Blind finishing 
second. Both are Balboa boats. 

Two Balboa Yacht Club entries were also winners in the Star 
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Class. First honors went to William Waterhouse’s Three Star; 
Bion Rice’s Mart was second and Ira Chandler, of Newport 
Harbor, took third place with Little Dipper. 





Cape May Race Entries 


ROM all advance indications, the Cape May Race, spon- 

sored by the Corinthian Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, should 
be sailed by a record fleet. No less than twenty-eight owners 
have already signified their intention of being at the start. The 
Race Committee, headed by Reuben B. Clark, has decided 
definitely to start the race from Sarah’s Ledge, New London, on 
Saturday, June 20th, at 12.00 noon, Eastern Standard Time. 

Expected to start the 360-mile offshore run from New London 
around Winter Quarter Shoal Lightvessel to the entrance of 
Cape May Harbor are the following: — Malabar X, John G. 
Alden; Duckling, C. W. Atwater; Mohawk, A. T. Baker; Teal, 
Graham Biglow; Malabar VIII, Findlay Downs; Merry Ann, 
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A start in the Patricia Skimmer Class at Balboa, .on the West Coast 





Ellis Ellicott, Jr.; Malay, R. W. Ferris; Skal, Hobart Ford; 
Rugosa II, Russell Grinnell; Janet, W. H. Hamilton; Monomoy, 
Henry Lockhart; Hotspur, Alfred Loomis; Dauntless, H. B. 
Merwin; Teragram, G. W. Mixter; High Tide, J. Rulon Miller; 
Quicksilver II, A. E. Peirce; Mistress, G. E. Roosevelt; Adriel, 
I. A. Sartorius; Lion’s Whelp, P. 8. Sprague; Yankee Girl II, 
G. W. Warren; Daphne, R. H. Williams; Caroline, Roger 
Young; Evanthia III, F. M. Gardiner; Shellback, Edward 
Crabbe; Marita, Franklin Hayes; Avenger, William Watson; a 
new schooner, William MacMillan; a new cutter, L. M. Brooks. 
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Photo by Carl Justice 

“Single-handed” cruising in the Chesapeake. This six-foot boat is a 

miniature of the 50-foot Bay Bateau. The cabin aft, the bow, and 

the general lines are true to type. The sail shown has a gaff, but on 
the full-sized boats the leg-o-mutton mainsail prevails 


St. Petersburg —Habana Race 


HE second annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race will start 

Saturday, March 28th, with a fleet nearly twice as large as 
that which inaugurated the first race last season, when eleven 
yachts, flying the burgees of eight yacht clubs and the ensigns 
of two nations, sailed the course. 

The enthusiasm of skippers and crews who raced last year 
points to the entry of nearly every craft of last season’s fleet. 
In addition, keen competition in both classes will be found in the 
entry of several additional United States craft and the fact that 
Cuban yachtsmen promise no less than five entries. 

The sensation of the first St. Petersburg-Habana Race, 
Commodore Houston Wall’s little Tampa schooner Haligonian, 
is in commission on Tampa Bay and ready for battle; Garner H. 
Tullis is grooming his centerboard schooner Windjammer at 
New Orleans, with which he brought home the General Gerardo 
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Machado Trophy last season. In addition to H. 8. Denniston’s 
schooner Sunshine, Mobile is expected to be represented by the 
two new schooners Carlotta and Virginia, the former 75 feet 
over all and the latter 57 feet. Word from Commodore D. H. 
Conkling of West Palm Beach indicates that the former Ber- 
muda Racer Marchioness will sail this season in the larger 
class, as will a 52-foot Herreshoff cutter which will be brought 
up from Habana by Guido Descamps, Cuban international 
Star Class skipper. 

Three or four additional entries are expected from New Or- 
leans, including E. E. Holmes’ schooner Dolphin, Louis Rand’s 
Dorothy M., and Samuel Zemurry’s Doris. A new entry, 
George C. Worthington’s ketch Caroline, of Hyannis, is now at 
St. Petersburg for the winter season. Another Class B entry will 
be Scimitar III, a J. G. Hanna ketch soon to be launched at 
Tarpon Springs. Rumors from New Orleans have it that Robert 
Moore, Jr., is fitting his schooner Mallard with a Marconi 
mainsail and larger sail plan, with the determination not to 
gaze upon Haligonian’s transom this season. St. Petersburg 
will be represented by at least three craft, possibly six, including 
Commodore Lou McMaster’s yawl Marelen II, F. G. Wagner’s 
yawl Pieces of Eight, and Cynosure, Gidge Gandy, all of which 
raced last season. Game Cock, William B. Allen’s pretty little 
Miami entry of last season, will be with the fleet. 

The race committee has adopted ratings and handicaps 
similar to those employed last year. Over all measurement will 
be the basis, with schooners, ketches, and yawls rated at 90 
percent. The time allowance, however, will be reduced to 25 
minutes per foot of rating, instead of 30 minutes. 

Before the start of the race, at the St. Petersburg Yacht Club, 
a masque ball will be held on the evening of March 26th and an 
informal dinner in honor of skippers and crews the evening of 


March 27th. 
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New Tide and Current Tables 


The U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey Tide and Current 
Tables for 1931 are now ready for distribution. 

Tide tables, giving daily predictions, are available in 75-cent 
editions covering 92 world ports and 3,500 additional points, 
and in 15-cent editions for all ports on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts. Current tables for both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
are sold at 10 cents. Pocket-sized Tide and Current Tables 
covering New York Harbor and vicinity are on sale for 5 cents, 
and a publication, Tidal Current Charts, containing 12 graphic 
maps, Is priced at 25 cents. These publications may be purchased 
through all nautical supply houses and the U. 8. Field Station, 
Room 328, 6 State St., New York City. 








“Althea,” a 105-foot Diesel, built last summer for C. og soy’ Murphy, on her way from New York to Detroit, her home port, by way of the 


Hudson and the New York State 


arge Canal. A pair of Cooper-Bessemer Diesels furnish power 














February, 1931 
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and was built by Bath Iron Works Corp. 


And Now—An Air Cruise 


LIST of owners of water-flying equipment have recently 

received an invitation from Aviation Country Clubs, Inc., 
to participate in a seaplane cruise to be held the coming summer 
some time during the latter part of June. 

The cruise, which is sponsored by the United States Air 
Pilots Association, is the outcome of a desire on the part of a 
number of “seagoing” members of Aviation Country Clubs, 
who are owners of water-flying equipment, to gather each year 
with their planes for a pleasure jaunt and a series of visits to 
yachting centers of the Atlantic Coast, thus paralleling club 
cruises conducted by yacht clubs. 

Participation has been limited to private owners of aircraft 
who are members of Aviation Country Clubs and of recognized 
yacht clubs. It is hoped that owners will pilot their own ma- 
chines, but professional pilots will be permitted if the owner 
himself is present on all flights in his machine. Any number of 
guests may be included in each plane. 

The purpose of the cruise is to provide the background for an 
annual gathering of amateur owners of water flying equipment 
similar in spirit to the race weeks and regattas in the yachting 
field. The cruise will not be a race; no prizes will be 
offered and the schedule will be so arranged that all 
existing types of water flying equipment should be 
able to participate. 

Tentative plans cover a cruise of three or four 
days’ duration, extending over a week-end, pref- 
erably during the latter part of June. Stops for 
lunch and over night would be made at yacht 
clubs, and it is planned to limit morning and 
afternoon flights to approximately 150 miles 
each. The proposed itinerary will embrace the 
Atlantic Coast from Chesapeake Bay to Maine. 
. definite schedule will be announced at a later 

ate. 

The running of the first cruise has already been 
assured through the enthusiastic support of the 
original group of interested members of Aviation 
Country Clubs, and in view of the relatively large 
number of eligible seaplane owners to whom in- 
vitations have been sent, it is expected that 
the cruise will prove to be a picturesque feature 
in the world of amateur flying during the coming 
year. 








Warmer latitudes have drawn a large share of the northern pleasure fleet this winter. In 
the vanguard of the south-bound fleet was “Black Douglas,” Robert C. Roebling’s new 153- 
foot staysail-rigged Diesel auxiliary schooner. She is oe designs by H. J. Gielow, Inc., 
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Origin of the Term “Sun- 
Downer” 


I HAVE been interested recently in trac- 
ing the origin of the nautical term “Sun- 
Downer.” 

In bygone days, when grog was a part of 
the Navy ration, the American sailorman, 
returning aboard from shore leave, was un- 
ceremoniously greeted by the ship’s quar- 
termaster and logged in by that dignitary as 
either ‘“‘c” and “s,” or “d” and “d.” This 
abbreviated entry in the Q.M.’s notebook 
largely indicated to the division or execu- 
tive officer the man’s conduct while ashore 
— whether he had returned clean and sober 
or dirty and drunk. And whenever those of 
the latter classification constituted an ap- 
preciable percentage of the ship’s company, 
and the vessel was due to sail from a foreign 
port at daylight, it was oftentimes found 
advisable to curtail the ordinary shore leave 
period normally expiring at midnight to 
sundown liberty. At this time all hands 
were required to be back on board. 

With the disappearance of the rum 
ration, and the advent of a better dis- 
ciplined bluejacket, such restrictions were 
gradually relinquished. Certain hoary com- 
manders of naval vessels, however, clung to 
the old tradition of having liberty expire 
with the setting sun. These gradually came 
to be known as “Sun-Downers.”’ Today in the service, with the 
practice almost discontinued, the Navy still clings to its old 
designation, the modern implication being that such an individ- 
ual is a sort of male termagant or old school martinet. 
Lieutenant C. G. Moore, U.S.N. 





Numbered Motor Boats Double in Ten Years 


HE Bureau of Navigation of the Department of Commerce 
on June 30, 1930, reported there were 243,702 “numbered 
boats” on the Federal waters of the United States. This figure 
does not include boats under 16 feet in length and virtually no 
private boats over five net tons. On June 30, 1919, there were 
only 91,779 boats numbered by the Department of Commerce. 


Manila-to-New York Voyage 


An adventurous voyage to New York in the 45-foot yacht 
Intrepid began January 2nd, via the Suez Canal. Roy C. Barcal 
an American resident of Manila, will be skipper. His crew will 
consist of Nicolas Barclay, Russian; Cyril Foster, British; 
W. D. Phillips, American, and two Filipinos. 





Herreshoff Class “S” sloops in action in Hawaiian waters. A fine fleet of these 
boats has been developed by the Pearl Harbor Yacht Club, where five were sailing 


last winter 











The Transatlantic Race 


T a meeting of the Ocean Racing Club of Great Britain, 
held in December, and another of the Race Committee 
of the Cruising Club of America in January, the final details 
of the ocean race from Newport, R. I., to Plymouth, England, 
to be sailed the coming summer, were settled, and circulars 
containing all the conditions are now ready. The measurement 
rule has already appeared in Yacutine and in the British 
press. The yachts will be rated under the Bermuda Rule, used 
last year in the race to Bermuda, but there will be no allowance 
for rig, although the mast height of single-masted vessels will 
be limited to the height allowed yawls. This last was to prevent 
the use of dangerously high masts for an ocean voyage. Time 
allowance will be figured from the tables of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union. The course is 2950 nautical miles in 
length. The race is open to yachts of any nation. 

With the starting date fixed for July 4th, off Newport, the 
passage should be made at the most favorable time of year as 
regards weather, the prevailing winds for July being southwest 
and west. Allowing from 21 to 25 days to sail the long course, 
the yachts should arrive at Plymouth the last week of July, 
which will allow some two weeks to refit and rest before the 
start of the Fastnet Race, on August 11th. The race from 
Plymouth to Santander, Spain, follows the Fastnet event 
by two weeks. 

In this connection, it is profitable to note the times made in 
previous Transatlantic yacht races. There have been but five 
organized yacht races across the Atlantic, the last one being 
the event of 1928. This was sailed in two divisions, one for 
small yachts about the size of those in this year’s race (not 
under 45 feet over all length and not over 72 feet) and one for 
large yachts. In the smaller class Nina was the first to finish, 
and she made the passage, which was considerably longer than 
the Plymouth course, in 23 days, 23 hours. Considerable 
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moderate weather was experienced and several days of head 
winds encountered, during which the yacht was hove-to once 
for six hours. This was excellent time and the prediction of a 
21-day passage for the race this year is not over optimistic. 
Elena, winner in the larger class, made the passage in a trifle 
over 17 days. 

In the first Transatlantic race, sailed in December, 1866, 
the winner, the schooner Henrietta, made the passage from 
Sandy Hook to the Isle of Wight in 13 days, 21 hours, 45 
minutes. It was a winter passage and there was plenty of wind. 
The next race, in 1870, between the English schooner Cambria 
and the American Dauntless, was sailed in 21 days and some 
hours, a very creditable performance for a west-bound passage. 

In 1888, two American schooners, Coronet and Dauntless, 
raced across from New York to Roaches Point, Ireland, in 
March. Again there was plenty of wind, and Coronet won in 
14 days, 19 hours. After this there was no race until 1905, when 
the event for the Kaiser’s Cup was sailed. The big three-masted 
schooner Atlantic won over ten competitors in the fast time 
of 12 days, 4 hours, from Sandy Hook to Land’s End, a 
record that has never been equalled since, or before, over 
that course. 

Since the entries for this year’s race were listed last month, 
another has been received from the schooner Amberjack II, 
owned by Paul D. Rust, Jr., who sailed in the last Bermuda 
Race. The boat is now building in Boston. Rumor has it that 
Nina has been sold by Paul Hammond (who is building a new 
ketch, Landfall, for this year’s race) and will be entered in 
this event. A race without this fine schooner would lose much 
in interest. 

Circulars giving conditions of this year’s event may be had 
from E. H. Tucker, chairman of the Race Committee, Cruising 
Club of America, 135 William St:, New York City. 
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Sweating up the main to’ gallant halliards 


“Hey-lee, Ho-lip, 
Hey-lee, Ho-yu. 
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Come down with him!” 


Mate:“Two blocks — Belay!” 





Letters from 


Victor Slocum Defends “Spray” 


The Editor of YACHTING: 
T SEEMS strange to me that the “damn fool” yarn at the 
head of your Spray article in December Yacuttne should 
have appeared before the public in such a garbled form. 

Since there is always some historic foundation for any tradi- 
tion, recent or remote, there was certainly some reference to a 
“damn fool,’”’ but it was somebody else. 

It no doubt had its origin about the time when Spray 
finished her voyage of world circumnavigation and when her 
lines were first published. This was an editor’s idea of which my 
father did not entirely approve, and he remarked in my hearing, 
‘“‘now some damn fool will build another like it and go out and 
drown himself.” 

Since there is nothing in my father’s book that casts any 
reflection on the seaworthy qualities of Spray, there is evidently 
a chance for a wide range of conjecture as to just what he meant. 

That it was not his famous little ship may be easily inferred 
by anyone who reads “Sailing Alone” with proper understand- 
ing. Take the account of where Spray first emerged from Magel- 
lan Strait and plunged into the Pacific. This has been acclaimed 
the world over, by sailors of every maritime nation, as the great- 
est sea epic since Ulysses. No passage in any book of adventure 
stirs my imagination to such a pitch as this part of the record 
of Spray and her Captain. In it may be heard the waves bellow- 
ing their never-ending story of the sea to a man who was not 
this time the victim of the whims of the gods, but their complete 
master. 

Without quoting too minutely from. the log, Spray encoun- 
tered a gale of terrific force, indeed one so violent that no ship in 
the world could have stood up against it. Spray was driven off 
before it under bare poles. Anyone who has had anything to do 
with Cape Horn, knows what a Cape Horn sea is. Spray now 
ran before it under a reefed forestaysail, the sheet flat amidships 
to prevent broaching-to. Two long ropes were paid out to 
steady her course and to break combing seas astern. The helm 
was lashed amidships, and in this trim she ran before it, four 
days, shipping never a sea. Listen to a quotation. “The first day 
of the storm gave the Spray her actual test in the worst sea that 
Cape Horn, or its wild regions, could afford, and in no part of the 
world could a rougher sea be found than at this particular point, 
namely, off Cape Pilar, the grim sentinel of the Horn. 

“Even while the storm raged its worst, my ship was whole- 
some and noble. My mind as to her seaworthiness was put at 
ease for aye.” From the tenor of this positive conclusion, can 
there be any doubt of what Captain Slocum meant? 

Victor SLocuM 





Denies “Spray” Was Blunt Tub 


The Editor of YACHTING: 

we my friend came down to the shop and told me about 
this condemnation of Spray, I was immediately interested. 

Being one of the “old girl’s”” numerous admirers, I had to look it 

up, of course, and that night read the dirt, with mixed feelings. 

Of one conclusion I am certain. When the International Order of 

Spray Bugs hear about this, Charlie Hall will be ‘‘on the spot.” 

Comparing the article directly with statements in the Cap- 
tain’s book puts one or the other in a mighty awkward position. 
Victor Slocum’s purported remarks are debatable in the light 
of Spray’s ormance. If she would really sail before the wind 
unattended, as the Captain claimed and proved, then he would in- 
deed be the damn fool if he chose a modern schooner in her stead. 

Concerning the accuracy of Spray’s lines, permit me to quote 
the Captain exactly. 

“Spray was taken from New York to Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
and, under supervision of the Park City Yacht Club, was hauled 
out of water and very carefully measured in every way to secure 
a satisfactory result. Captain Robins produced the model.” 

This, then, was the model Mower worked from. Does that 
detract so much from the accuracy of the lines? I think it rea- 
sonable to assume that under such auspices Captain Robins 
probably did an average job of looking and whittling. 


Our Readers 


If, as Hall says, the Captain’s statements are not true, then 
why believe anything about the ship or trip? 

By “elaborate calculations” I suppose is meant the analysis 
made by Andrade a number of years ago. It would perhaps be all 
right for a common model whittler like myself to “pooh pooh” 
such stuff, but for a technical man of Hall’s ability to pass it off 
seems something very much like gathering all his slide rule 
fraternity along with himself on a limb and sawing off said limb. 
According to him the calculations were made to prove the boat. 
“Figures don’t lie, but sometimes liars figure.” Is that it? 

I think a number of us would be interested in seeing a proven 
mathematical condemnation of Spray’s lines as we know them, 
before we can be expected to doubt what has heretofore been 
regarded by many as truth. 

It will have to be admitted that the old cross between a 
Bluenose and a Yankee was a driver. Still, there is a limit to any 
single-hander’s endurance. Slocum got around a generous circuit 
of the globe in good time without getting gray-headed. Of 
course, it can be argued that he had no hair (if we can believe the 
picture in the book). 

On the whole, it seems Hall just naturally hates blunt tubs. 

It is impossible that Hall could expect to make such state- 
ments without a single comeback. Many of us, I feel sure, would 
appreciate something more definite in the way of condemnation, 
if such there must be, than was published. It behooves Hall 
either to dig up further argument or admit that his typewriter 
got the better of his good judgment. It happens to the best now 
and then. W. L. OLEsEN, 

San Pedro, Cal. 


Why Use Electric Drive ? 


The Editor of YAcHTING: 

WAS very much interested in the article on Diesel-electric 

drive for yachts, by T. Orchard Lisle, which appeared in a 
recent issue of Yacut1na. My criticism of many of the published 
articles comparing the relative merits of the various propulsive 
systems, is that they consider them from one angle only. The 
only true comparison is to consider the entire completed ship as 
a unit, making full allowance for the service for which she is to 
be employed. A good comparison on this basis is to consider 
the reasons for selecting turbo-electric drive for the California 
class of ships, for new vessels, and the Courageous group of 
freighters and the Atlantic Refining Company’s tankers for 
Diesel-electric drive for conversions from steam. In each of 
these vessels the influence of the various forms of drive on the 
ship’s structure was carefully taken into account, as well as the 
auxiliary power requirements. 
It can readily be seen that an electric motor requires the 
simplest form of foundation of any type of propulsion unit. 
Likewise, the arrangement and support of the generating sets 
is a much simpler problem than for either a direct-drive or 

machine. These two may very materially reduce the 

cost of the ship’s structure. Now, if the installation of several 
small, fast-running sets, with their lower headroom, results in 
cutting down the area taken up by the engine room hatch, 
making it possible to utilize more space on one, two, or even 
more decks above, the increase in available deck space gives the 
owner the equivalent of a larger yacht. Or, for a certain required 
amount of envosed space, a smaller ship may be built. The 
result will be that, even allowing for a higher transmission loss, 
the net return per horsepower of the main engines will be 
greater. Mr. Lisle has already mentioned the reduction in fore- 
and-aft length. In addition, as Mr. Lisle says, the auxiliary 
peo may throw the advantage still more in favor of the electric 

ve. 

In brief, the comparison is not that of the relative merits 
of direct, geared, or electric drive. The actual question is, for a 
given set of operating requirements, which is the best all around 
proposition, a ship with direct, a ship with geared, or a ship with 
electric drive? In each case, the ship is to be a complete unit, 
with hull, machinery and general arrangement designed each 
for the other two. 





Howarp LIvINGsTON, 
Assoc. M. A. 8. M. E. 
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EDITORIAL 


What the Successful Defence of the America’s Cup Owes to 
N. G. Herreshoff 


N THE reams of stuff written last year about the four 
Cup defenders and the races off Newport that de- 
cided the fate of the America’s Cup for the time being, 
it is to be regretted that so little mention was made of 
the contribution of the famous boat building plant at 
Bristol and its sole surviving founder, Nathanael Her- 
reshoff, to the success of our undertaking. To the famous 
designer and engineer, now past eighty years of age, 
American yachtsmen and the American public owe a 
debt that will be difficult to repay and that should not 
be overlooked in our adulation of the successful de- 
fender. 

This failure to recognize Mr. Herreshoff’s contribution 
was due largely to the fact that the ‘‘ Wizard of Bristol,” 
for the first time in 37 years, did not have a hand in the 
design of any of the four Cup candidates, and that the 
successful Enterprise was the work of a talented but 
younger designer, making his first bid for America’s 
Cup honors. But in carrying out successfully the details 
of Mr. Burgess’s design, and that of Clinton Crane’s 
Weetamoe, the organization built up by the Herreshoffs 
during the past 67 years played a large part. 

All of the previous Cup defenders since 1893 (seven in 
number) were designed by Mr. Herreshoff and built by 
his company. Probably no designer has a greater wealth 
of data, or no plant better facilities for turning out the 
exacting work required in the delicate and complicated 
construction of an America’s Cup yacht. As an engineer 
in yacht construction and rig, Nathanael Herreshoff has 
no equal in this country, and this knowledge, and the 
facilities for making practical use of it, were at the dis- 
posal of the two yachts built at Bristol. 

It was back in 1863 that the two Herreshoff brothers, 
John and Nathanael, started building yachts at Bristol. 
They were pioneers in light construction, and all of 
““Nat’s”’ (as he is endearingly called) engineering genius 
went into the saving of weight without sacrifice of 
strength. Always original, always willing to strike out on 
new lines without being hampered by tradition, and al- 
ways ready to experiment, the ability of the Herreshoffs 
soon became recognized, and as work came to the small 
shop it gave them the opportunity to develop their 
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plant in a manner adequate to carry out their advanced 
ideas in construction. 

Many of the “mechanical contrivances” found in this 
year’s Cup candidates were originally developed by 
“Nat” Herreshoff, and were found in some of the pre- 
vious defenders — notably Reliance and Resolute. This 
refers particularly to the method of handling gear below 
decks and to the winches of various types for trimming 
sails. Practically all of the winches and fittings on 
Enterprise and Weetamoe were made by the Herreshoffs, 
and many of them from their own design. 

In his efforts to lighten weight, ‘“‘ Nat” Herreshoff 
never overlooked strength. There was no “guess work”’ 
about the lightening of gear, and he developed means 
of testing and measuring the strength of every fitting 
and piece of gear that went into his boats. It is probably 
due to this testing of the gear and fittings that went into 
this year’s Cup yachts that the whole season passed 
without the loss of a spar or the carrying away of any- 
thing serious, although it was a season of hard and keen 
racing, in which every effort was made to lighten weight 
aloft. When it came to the much-talked-of boom de- 
signed by Mr. Burgess for Enterprise, the first of its kind 
used in this country, the construction, in record time, by 
the Herreshoff plant, offered no difficulties. All of the 
accumulated experience of a lifetime, carefully preserved 
by ‘‘ Uncle Nat,” went into the making of the boom, and 
into the smallest of fittings on the two yachts built at 
Bristol. 

For 37 years prior to the match last summer the bur- 
den of a successful defence of the Cup rested on the not 
too vigorous shoulders of N. G. Herreshoff. Although 
the weight of years prevented Mr. Herreshoff from carry- 
ing any of this burden in the last match, the result of 
those years of effort undoubtedly played a big part in 
the success of the two yachts built at the plant into 
which a lifetime of the great designer’s efforts went. 
The development of the modern yacht owes much to 
this retiring man who still makes his home on the 
shores of the bay where he sailed as a boy. Let us not 
forget, in the satisfaction we feel in this year’s success- 
ful defence, the debt the sport owes to a man who, 
though not able to be in the thick of the fight himself, 
showed us the way through many years of intelligent 
leadership. 








IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





WILLIAM W. SWAN 


VER a long period of years there have been many fine helmsmen developed on Long 

Island Sound. Ranking among the best of these skippers, not only in excellence of 
handling a good boat during a race, but in ability to tune up and improve poor boats, is 
William W. Swan, of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Since 1898 “ Bill’? Swan has taken first place, sailing in various classes, in eighteen 
Larchmont Race Week Series, and has acquired twenty-two Sound championships. As 
early as 1909 he entered international competition when he was chosen to represent the 
United States against Germany in the Sonder Class competition, and at that time, with 
“« Joyette,”’ he won the President Taft Cup. Since 1909 he has been a member of nine teams 
representing the United States in international contests. His ability was distinctly apparent 
in the series for the British-American Trophy held on the Clyde in 1928. Besides winning a 
place on the team with “Heron,” a Siz-Metre which was considered outbuilt, he made a 
remarkable showing with her in the stiff competition of that series. 

Mr. Swan does not confine his yachting activity entirely to winning races, but endeavors 
to share his experience and develop in others a love of boats and the water by conducting 
interesting and instructive lectures on the subject. Many of the rising junior yachtsmen, 
as well as adult beginners, have learned the fundamentals of racing tactics and rules with 
the help of his instruction, and credit him with a fine ability to impart his knowledge of 
seamanship. 

A member of the Larchmont and Nantucket Yacht Clubs, Mr. Swan has a splendid 
opportunity to exert a wholesome influence on future skippers. 
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A Small Auxiliary Schooner 
with Many Good Features 


UST what can be done in the way of appearance, 
speed, comfortable accommodations and handiness 
in an auxiliary schooner less than 40 feet over all length 
is well demonstrated in the accompanying plans of a 
39-footer from the board of Millard, Brewster and 
Chambers, of New York. The design was prepared for a 
local yachtsman who wanted a boat of pleasing ap- 
pearance which would be easy to handle, compare 
favorably in speed with other small craft, and provide 
good accommodations for four people, with privacy for 
the owner and his wife. The plans show how well these 
stipulations have been carried out, the dimensions being 
as follows: ].0.a. 39’; l.w.l. 29’2’”’; beam, 11’; draft, 56”; 
sail area, 800 sq. ft. 

The profile is sweet and attractive. The rig, with 
jib-headed main and single jib, is nicely proportioned, 
with all sheets leading to the cockpit. The sail area is 
moderate, but sufficient to drive the easy-lined hull in 
light weather and should require reefing but seldom. 
The cockpit is of ample size for five or six people to 
lounge in comfortably. 
iceemiiia The accommodation plan clearly shows the privacy 

we ea es and comfort of the double stateroom forward, large 
ten reeccrenanensseee main cabin, and convenient galley aft. There is good 
ae hanging space, and plenty of lockers, shelves, etc. 
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Interior accommodation plan of the 39-foot schooner designed by Millard, Brewster and Chambers 


Sail plan of the 
Alden-designed schooner 


A Cape May Race Entrant 


HE plans of a schooner which appears to be a strong 

contender for honors in the coming Cape May Race 
are shown on this and the following page. She is from 
the board of John G. Alden, and is nearing completion 
at Hodgdon Brother’s yard, East Boothbay, Maine, 
for William MacMillan, who sailed his Alden-designed, 
52-foot schooner Merry Widow to victory in Class B of 
the 1929 Gibson Island Race. The plans show a good- 
looking flush-deck craft with moderate ends and free- 
board, with jib-headed mainsail and gaff-headed fore- 
sail. Her dimensions are: l.0.a. 59’1’’; l.w.l. 43’2”’; beam, 
13’7”; draft, 8 feet; sail area, 1798 sq. ft. Construction is 
rugged and high class, including double mahogany 
planking, teak decks, lead keel and hollow spars. The 
motor, a 35 h.p. 4-cylinder Kermath, is located in a 
separate compartment aft. 

The main cabin amidships is unusually large, and has 
berths for four people. Three more berths are foundin “© 
the big after stateroom. The galley, forecastle, toilet 
room and lockers are all abundantly large. 
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Accommodation plan of the Alden-designed schooner described on preceding page 








Gasoline-Electric Drive in This Interesting Auxiliary Schooner 


LEXANDER W. (SANDY) MOFFAT, the newly-_ in his way in devising a successful cruising auxiliary. 


elected commodore of the Cruising Club of Amer- 


ica, is a cruising man of 
long experience who has 
owned and sailed a variety 
of cruising craft, each one 
of which showed in more 
ways than one the in- 
genuity of the owner as 
well as the designer. 
Wherefore it is not en- 
tirely a surprise to find 
that in his newest craft, 
now building at Lawson’s 
Yard, Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts, from designs 
of 8. S. Crocker, Jr., he 
has decided on a _ boat 
with some very unusual 
features which are of de- 
cided interest and which 
show that neither de- 
signer or owner has al- 
lowed precedent to stand 






Sail plan 

















As the plans show, she is a schooner. Several things 


strike one at once. First, 
the short-ended, powerful 
hull of moderate draft. 
Next, the mainsail, which 
at first glance appears to 
be a jib-header, but 
which, at a second look, 
we find to be a sliding 
gunter rig. Then the 
power plant, perhaps the 
most unusual and inter- 
esting feature of all — for 
the boat is driven by an 
electric motor, current for 
which is supplied by two 
six-cylinder gasoline 
motors. 

As Commodore Moffat 
points out, the main idea 
was to get a thoroughly 
seaworthy and comfort- 
able auxiliary in which 








Lines and body plan of the electrically-driven schooner designed by S. S. Crocker, Jr., for Alex. W. Moffat 
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the power plant would practically never be noticeable 
or objectionable. Wherefore the installation, well for- 
ward, and separated from the living quarters by a cork- 
insulated bulkhead, of the two 6-cylinder Winton 
motors driving the 10 k.w. General Electric generators 
which supply the current to the General Electric driving 
motor, installed well aft under the deckhouse and com- 
pletely segregated from the rest of the boat. The gaso- 
line engines will exhaust through the hollow foremast. 
Batteries of sufficient capacity for running the boat 
several hours are part of the equipment, without using 
the gasoline motors at all. 











The sunken deckhouse contains a large double berth, 
seat, chart table and drawers, etc. The spacious main 
saloon has three built-in berths and two transom 
berths. There is an excellent toilet room to port of the 
companion steps, and two big lockers opposite. The 
galley, forward and to starboard of the main cabin, 
boasts of two stoves, a huge icebox, big coal locker, etc. 
There is a good berth in the forecastle, besides a toilet 
and wash basin. All told, she is a most interesting craft, 
and her performance will be watched with great interest 
by the cruising fraternity. This is probably the first time 
that gasoline-electric drive has been tried in an auxiliary. 


“Seven Seas,” a Schooner Entered in the Transatlantic Race 


NE of the most recent 

entries in the Transat- 
lantic Race — and the small- 
est —is Seven Seas, an at- 
tractive schooner with some 
unusual features in both hull 
and rig. She was designed by 
the Boston Yacht Sales, of 
which Ashley D. Adams is 
president, for Frederick 8. 
Dellenbaugh, of Boston, and 
is being built by the George 
Lawley & Son Corporation of 
Boston. Her principal di- 
mensions are as follows: 1.o.a. 
45’8”; .lw.l. 34’7”; beam, 
13’; draft, 6’3’”; sail area, 
1126 sq. ft. 

The rig is compact, with 
small foresail and rather 
large mainsail, the foremast 
being raked well aft, making 
the rig practically an equilat- 
eral triangle. The center of 
buoyancy of the hull has been 
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Sail plan of “Seven Seas” 


placed much farther forward 
than is usual, following the 
theories worked out by sev- 
eral well-known designers of 
racing craft both here and 
abroad, the underwater area 
approaching a theoretically 
perfect streamline under- 
water curve. This has re- 
sulted in a fine run, without 
sacrificing an easy entrance, 
and is expected to produce a 
hull which will pitch less than 
the average. All ballast will 
be inside, another feature 
which should tend towards 
an easy motion in a seaway. 
The generous beam and firm 
bilge are expected to assure 
, plenty of stability. 

Five to seven persons may 
be accommodated on ex- 
‘ tended cruises. Among the 
——— features which are found be- 
low decks are a double state- 













































































Lines and body plan of “Seven Seas,” now building for Frederick S. Dellenbaugh of Boston 


room, a main cabin with floor space sufficient for sev- 
eral comfortable chairs, open fireplace, bookcase, desk, 
radio, etc., all of which go to make a most livable 


cabin. 


Construction, finish and equipment will all be of the 


best. A Scripps F-4 motor will be installed, and should 
drive her at a good 7-knot clip. A lighting plant in a 
separate compartment, and a roomy toilet room with a 
bath tub as part of its equipment, complete the picture 
of a healthy-looking, interesting cruising auxiliary. 


A Cruising Cutter by the Designer of “Enterprise” 


. STARLING BUR- 

GESS, of the W. Star- 
ling Burgess Corporation, of 
New York, has been decidedly 
in the public eye the past year 
as the designer of the famous 
sloop Enterprise, successful 
defender of the America’s 
Cup against Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s fifth challenger, Sham- 
rock V. But Mr. Burgess can 
turn out fast and successful 
cruising craft as well as racing 
machines, as his famous 
schooners Nina and Rose of 
Sharon showed. Now he has 
turned out another cruising 
craft, with cutter rig, which 
embodies the lessons learned 
in his experience in both types 
of boats. This latest cruising 
creation is being built for 
Thomas A. Kelly, of New 
York, at Bunce’s Yard, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., and is of the 
following dimensions: l.o.a. 
455”; l.w.l. 36’; beam, 12’; 
draft, 6’. The specifications 
call for the highest grade of 























Sail plan of the 45-foot Burgess-designed cutter 


construction, including a lead 
keel weighing 15,632 pounds, 
teak decks, Everdur bronze 
fastenings, etc. For motive 
power, she will have a Gray 
4-44 motor installed aft in a 
compartment separated from 
the rest of the boat by a 
sound-proof and water-proof 
bulkhead. 

The accommodations for a 
boat of this size are all that 
could be desired, and more 
than in most similar craft. 
The cockpit is roomy, with 
lockers under both the port 
and starboard seats. The after 
stateroom, with two large 
double berths fitted with box 
spring mattresses, boasts of 
two bureaus, a drop-leaf table, 
shelves and lockers. There is 
a large, well-equipped toilet 
room to port of the companion 
steps, while opposite is a 
chart table, drawers, and 
a locker. The passageway 
around the mainmast will be a 
fine plaee to doff oilers and 
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Accommodation plan of the 45-foot cutter designed by W. Starling Burgess for Thomas A. Kelly 


sou’westers before entering the ’midships main cabin, 
the latter having two fine sofa, berths, drop-leaf table, 
buffet, lockers and alcoves. Just forward of the foremast 
is the ’thwartships galley the full width of the vessel, 
with Shipmate coal stove, large icebox, sink, dresser, 
lockers and bins, and all the other equipment required 
for getting real meals in comfort. The forecastle con- 
tains a pipe berth and second toilet, lockers, sail bin, 
etc., while farthest forward is a bin for anchor chains 
and rodes. 


The 6-Metre Boat “Clytie’”’ 
Should Make a Good Cruiser 


ITH the increasing demand for boats of the size of 

a 6-metre with a cabin suitable for short cruises, it 
is encouraging to see that several of the older “‘Sixes,”’ 
outclassed in speed by the newer creations, have been 
altered into smart little cruising craft by the addition 
of a small cabin and watertight cockpit. An excellent 
example of what can be done in this line is shown in the 
accompanying plans by Sparkman & Stephens, naval 
architects. They are of the well known Clytie, designed 
in 1927 by Clinton H. Crane, which was one of the 
fastest of her class at the time, but which has since been 
outbuilt. 

By the addition of an unobtrusive cabinhouse and 
self-bailing cockpit, Clytie is now being made over into a 
fast cruiser by the Minneford Yacht Yard, of City Is- 
land, and will soon be afloat in cruising trim with two 
good berths, stove, toilet, and good forepeak — a craft 
in which two people may get a lot of enjoyment on 
short cruises, and which will have the “‘feel”’ of a fast 
boat which many heavier cruising craft lack. All of the 
6-metres are built to the highest specifications, so that 
one is assured of a real hull which should be serviceable 
for many seasons to come. 

Hawk, Romany, Bally-Hoo and Vellamo are other 6- 
metres which have been converted to cruisers. There are 











still more good hulls available, and with a bit of organi- 
zation, it would be easy to form a class which would give 
excellent competition in short races. It is quite probable 
that a class for cabin 6-metres will be scheduled for 
Long Island Sound racing during the coming season. 

















The accommodation plan of “Clytie” shows how a 6-metre may be made into a good cruiser 








Twenty Miles an Hour in This 116-Foot Diesel Yacht 
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their return trip across the Atlantic should be 

enough to convince the most skeptical person 
that a type of boat considered able and wholesome for 
ordinary summer racing and cruising may be a veritable 
death trap if called upon to face some real weather. 
Proponents of the Universal Rule are quite convinced 
that this rule turns out a really able craft. I doubt very 
much if Shamrock’s crew will agree with them. They 
would far rather put to sea in an outfit designed to fit 
our ocean racing rules, which encourage designers to 
build rugged, able vessels which can take a beating 
without any other danger than considerable discomfort. 
There’s no use kidding ourselves about it. The racing 
type of craft is quite all right in its place. Keep it there. 


oe 


I was greatly pleased to hear that Slade Dale and Carl 
Weagant had been awarded the Blue Water Medal of 
the Cruising Club of America for “the year’s most 
meritorious example of seamanship.’”’ Dale’s voyage in 
Postscript, and Weagant’s in Carlsark, are well known 
to all readers of Yacutine. That two of our youngest 
deep-water sailing men should be accorded this high 
honor is a fine portent of what Young America is going 
to do in the years to come. My congratulations to both 
these fine chaps. May their tribe increase. 


+ + + 


The old arguments about the abilities of the famous 
Spray are flying thick and fast. A friend of mine from 
New Bedford writes: ‘I’m glad to see that someone is at 
last ‘showing up’ the old Spray. I have sailed on board 
her, and in company with her. She was a terrible tub, 
and couldn’t get out of her own way.” Another friend, 
who once owned the smaller Spray, built from the 
original lines by Andrade, has this to say: “I was glad to 
get rid of her. I never sailed in a slower or clumsier craft. 
It took all day to sail across Long Island Sound and 
back, and we ended almost every attempt to sail by 
using the motor.” Well, while I never was any particular 
admirer of Spray, I still believe that she had many good 
points for a voyage such as Captain Slocum undertook 
successfully. She was decidedly able and seaworthy, 
very stiff, had an easy, comfortable motion, a good turn 


[te experiences of those aboard Shamrock V on 
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by Cap Stan 


of speed with a free sheet in a good breeze, and, above 
all, would steer herself better than any boat of which 
we have any record. The lack of any of those qualities 
would be a handicap on any extended single-handed 
voyage. Her poorest point was going to windward, 
where she was the next thing to a total loss. And I guess 
she was pretty poor in any light weather going. There is 
no use judging her by ‘‘yacht” standards, any more 
than you’d judge Shamrock by her performance when 
crossing the Atlantic. Harry Pidgeon’s Islander was 
tender, wet, and had a quick, jerky motion. Gerbault’s 
Firecrest was wet, cramped, and wouldn’t steer herself. 
Taking everything into consideration, Spray seems to 
me to have been the best of these three for a single- 
handed voyage around the world, whatever may have 
been her shortcomings as a yacht. 


+ + + 


In the last issue, and once or twice before, we have had 
our attention called to the so-called Suicide Class 
developed at Huntington, Long Island. I wonder why 
this class hasn’t ‘‘caught on” anywhere else? Surely it 
should. For here is the chance for anyone of quite 
moderate means to exercise his ingenuity and ideas in 
the development of hulls and rigs, have a lively, smart 
little racing craft, and be assured of keen competition 
— all at very moderate expense. Any locality with even 
a small body of water, reasonably protected, would 
make a good setting for developing and racing a fleet of 
these boats. If you think you might be interested, drop 
a line to Hilary Corwin, Huntington, L. I., for all the 


dope. 
+ + + 


When is a schooner not a schooner? According to the 
definition in the Universal Rule of measurement, a 
schooner’s mainmast must be abaft a point 55 per cent 
from the forward end of the load water line. The coming 
Transatlantic Race will be run under the sail measure- 
ment rule of the Universal Rule. George Pulver has 
bought a “schooner” with which to enter that race. 
On investigating matters, George finds that his main- 
mast is a good two feet too far forward! After all, did 
George buy a schooner, or didn’t he? If not, then what 
did he buy? And what is he going to do about it? 











THE TRACK OF THE “TYPHOON” 
By William Washburn Nutting 


(Motor Boat, 1930) 


NEW memorial edition of Bill Nutting’s Track of the “Ty- 

phoon”’ inclines one to the belief that this book is still one 

of the most interesting logs of long cruises in small boats. For 

the uninitiated, it should again be stated that Nutting took the 

45-foot ketch T'yphoon across the North Atlantic in the summer 
of 1920 and returned that fall by the southern route. 

The book is not a glorified travel sketch. It is more of a work- 
ing log of a small boat, just off the ways, in all kinds of weather. 
For the real sailor there is more of nautical interest in the aver- 
age page here than in an entire chapter of some more deluxe 
voyagers. 

It would seem that the little crew of three on the outward 
passage, and five on the homeward bound cruise, had more than 
their share of blows. Yet Nutting writes of the cruise in a rather 
off-hand manner, with no attempt to glorify what was done or 
suffered. 

As Nutting himself says, they ‘“‘had a serious belief in the 
importance of doing things for fun.’”’ That explains the ‘‘why” 
of the cruise, and the book itself is a splendid justification of that 
philosophy of hard-sailing for yachtsmen. 

James G. STONE 


TO THE SOUTH SEAS 
By Gifford Pinchot 


(Winston, 1930. $3.50) 


OR those of us who for many years, forty more or less, have 

dreamed of a cruise to the South Seas, the dream may now 
become a reality through the pages of Gifford Pinchot’s enthral- 
ling narrative of his recent scientific expedition in the Pacific. 
Some forty years ago, when a student at Yale, the governor- 
elect of Pennsylvania began to dream of a South Sea voyage. 
In 1929 the dream became a reality. 

In the three-masted schooner Mary Pinchot, formerly known 
as the Cutty Sark and before that the Ariadne, the Governor 
and a party of scientists started their long cruise through the 
Caribbean and the Canal to Cocos Island, the Galapagos, the 
Marquesas and finally Tahiti. 

Since the cruise was dedicated to the interests of science and 
adventure, it is natural that little detail relating to the sailing 
itself should appear in this book. But the adventure lies in the 
pages, end on end. The scientific pursuits of finding rare speci- 
mens for museums in Philadelphia and Washington helped 
lead to adventure. 

The great bulk of the 500 pages in the volume is devoted to 
the Galapagos Islands. It has been the good fortune of this re- 
viewer to read many books on these islands and other archi- 
pelagoes of the Pacific, but never one that has made these 
islands so intensely fascinating. Although the Galapagos may 
still be the “‘ash can of the Pacific,” as they were once termed, 
Pinchot makes them infinitely more. They teem with life of all 
sorts; the friendly, almost human habits of flightless cormorants 
2nd marine lizards nesting on the same limb; the almost pa- 
thetic tales of the Norwegian colonists on the islands. For 
the ardent disciple of Izaak Walton the dream of landing a sea 
bat with comparatively light gear would be a worthwhile 
dream. For our part, a harpoon would be all too futile a weapon. 


And Pinchot himself is still cherishing that dream. Certainly, 
the Galapagos are not the forbidding, dreary group of islands 
that so many writers have pictured them to be. 

In the Marquesas, too, Pinchot maintains a high level of 
interest, supporting the oft-repeated reputation of one of the 
beauty spots of the world. This humanistic author finds the 
best in the native peoples, and the small remnant of natives, 
doomed to cope with the problems thrust upon them by the 
western world, are all too real. 

The atolls of the Tahiti group, marked for the expedition by 
a vigorous and finally successful search for the robber crab, 
come in for their share. 

Hardly a page between the two covers of the book but has 
its own individual charm, its humor and its high tone of adven- 
ture. The enthusiasm of Pinchot in fulfilling his dream is trans- 
ferred to the reader, and it will be a calloused individual, indeed, 
who will not partake of Pinchot’s enthusiasm and let his mind 
carry his body on this absorbing cruise. 

The book is the best written account of such a voyage that 
it has been our good fortune to read. Some 250 illustrations vie 
with the words to create a favorable and lasting impression of 
the wonders and the adventure of this South Sea voyage. 





THE BALTIMORE CLIPPER 
By Howard Irving Chapelle 


(Marine Research Society, 1930. Regular Edition $10. Special 
Edition $20) 


| esse rene there is no type of vessel that makes such an 
appeal to the imagination of Americans who are at all sea- 
minded, or that holds so much of romantic interest, as the 
“Baltimore Clipper.”’ Not to be confused in any sense with the 
later clippers that made their appearance in the early eighteen- 
fifties, these Baltimore Clippers were much smaller vessels, 
mostly schooner rigged, with here and there a brig or a small 
bark, and antidated the clipper ships by some fifty years or so. 
They were extremely popular with privateersmen of the War of 
1812, with slavers, and in other callings requiring fast, handy 
vessels. They were often engaged in illegal trades — in smug- 
gling, and even piracy in the West Indies. Illicit and desperate 
practices followed close in their wake throughout their existence, 
covering a period of some sixty years, as seems to have been the 
case with nearly every vehicle capable of unusual speed — as 
witness the automobile, and the speed boat in the bootlegging 
industry. 

Into this book the author has put much painstaking research, 
and has traced, as far as possible, the influence of various types 
which produced the Baltimore Clipper, such as the Bermuda 
and Jamaica sloops, of whose design but little was known except 
to the student of early naval architecture. The author has made 
a sincere effort to answer in this volume the question of what 
elements of design went into the privateer, the slaver and the 
Baltimore Clipper, that gave them their unusual speed and 
made for their great popularity wherever speed was a requisite 
in a vessel. The numerous scale drawings here reproduced, with 
the accompanying plates, will prove of great interest to those 
interested in the development of fast sailing vessels, and will 
supply the ship model builder with all the information on the 
subject that it has been possible to discover up to the present 
time. 

It is a book that will make a valuable addition to every marine 
library. 
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The decoration of “ Yachting’s” booth at the Motor Boat Show brought many favorable comments 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Century Family Outboard Boats, 


and Some Distinctive Inboards 


T= Century Boat Co., of Manistee, 
Mich., brought out this year at the 
Motor Boat Show a fine line of inboard- 
powered motor boats in addition to its fa- 
mous fleet of outboard-powered craft for 
every purpose. The latter line consists of the 
racing models which made such a fine record 
last season (one of which was used by Ray 
Pregenzer when he made his record speed of 
51.934 m.p.h.), and family runabouts. The 
boat in which this fastest outboard speed 
was made was a Century Hurricane. In the 
utility outboard line the Century Co. ex- 
hibited the followmg models: the Scamp, 
suitable for engines of 6 to 22 h.p.; the 
Traveler, a 16-footer designed for engines of 
12 to 50 h.p.; and the Century De Luxe, a 
custom-built 17-footer for use with the 
larger outboards. 

“In the inboard line may be mentioned the 
Sea Maid “30” model, 16 feet long, designed 








The exhibit of the American Engineering Co. at the Show was most 
original, and showed the deck of a yacht equipped with A-E-Co. 


for rough water work, and powered with a 
Gray ‘‘Four.’”’ Powered with a Universal 
Blue Jacket motor, a sister ship of this Sea 
Maid model makes speeds up to 30 m p.h. 
Another Sea Maid model, the ‘‘50,”’ is ca- 
pable of speeds of 38 m.p.h. 

The Thunderbolt series of inboard racing 
runabouts is a new line recently produced by 
the Century Co. This is a boat for the 
popular 125 cu. in. class, built to the Inter- 
national 2 litre classification. 


The New Kennebec Auto-Craft 


A combination of inboard efficiency with 
outboard ease is claimed for a new craft 
turned out this season by the Kennebec 
Canoe Co., of Waterville, Me. 

The Auto-Craft, as the new boat is called, 
is fitted with a specially constructed, pat- 
ented motor case which is installed in the 
stern and holds the motor in position with 
the propeller beneath the boat instead of 
behind it. This is the first attempt to install 
outboard motors inboard with satisfactory 


windlasses, winches, and hoists 
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results. The mechanism of the motor case 
holds the motor with the propeller under the 
boat but preserves the full tilt of the motor, 
one of the important features of the out- 
board method. Thus the propeller has the 
same protection at all times and the boat can 
be drawn up on to the wharf like a regular 
outboard. Greater speed is developed be- 
cause the propeller is always in solid water. 
In spite of the greater speed, it is a quieter 
running boat and the inboard position of the 
motor tends to greater safety and better 
balance. 


Family Cruisers by Chris-Craft 


The new family cruisers which Chris- 
Craft is bringing out for the first time in 
1931, are eleven in number. Because these 
boats are moderately priced and because, 
above all, they are comfortable homes 
afloat, they will appeal to a great many 
people who wish to spend their summers on 
the water. 

A wide range of prices and sizes will make 


? 





The 6-cylinder Mercedes-Benz Diesel motor exhibited by F. Van 
Rossen Hoogendyk. With 5°/\.'’ by 71%" bore and stroke, it develops 
100 h.p. at 800 r.p.m. 
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these cruisers available to a large group, and 
single and double cabin arrangements will 
further increase the variety of choice. For 
those who like all-weather protection, Chris- 
Craft offers these new cruisers with enclosed 
bridge. As a matter of fact the complete line 
of 32 Chris-Craft models for 1931 offers the 
most complete market coverage that any 
manufacturer has given the boating public. 


Winter Cruising in Runabouts 


For the purpose of increasing the public’s 
faith in small motor boats, and with the 
idea of fostering wider public interest in the 
water and boats, Vice President Lodge of 
Dee Wite, Inc., last year announced that 
two 22-foot runabouts would make a 4450- 
mile circuit of the Eastern United States 
during the coming winter. 

True to his announcement, two Dee Wite 
runabouts left Detroit in October bound for 
St. Louis by way of Lake Erie, the Erie 
Barge Canal, Hudson River, New York, the 
Atlantic seaboard, Miami, the Gulf Coast, 
and the Mississippi River to St. Louis. 

Starting off in cold October weather, the 
two little boats soon proved themselves 
equal to the task in the hard weather they 
encountered on Lake Erie. Under the able 
leadership of Jack Prosser, the two run- 
abouts arrived in New York on November 
3rd, where Miss Maude Hughes and Peggy 
Radcliffe took the wheel of one of the boats 
for the grind down the seaboard to Miami 
They arrived in Miami after meeting all 
sorts of weather conditions along the coast 
where there is no inside passage. 

At Miami Captain Gass signed on to pilot 
the already wubleees craft to Sarasota. 
When he left the crew at Sarasota, after see- 
ing them through a northwester, he said that 
even then he did not know why the boats 
had not broken in two during the beating 
taken from the short, choppy seas. 

The run up the Mississippi was crowded 
with difficulties and incidents. Outstanding 
were the problems of piloting and bucking 
the swift currents. However, the gallant little 
boats arrived safely at St. Louis and the log 
of this epic motor boat cruise was closed in 
these brief words — ‘‘ All the boys are happy 
and would do it over again, but would prefer 
the summer for a start.” 

The final figures, sanctioned and approved 
by the A. P. B. A., disclosed that a run of 
4430 miles had been made in 248 hours of 
running time. 








The two Dee Wite runabouts that made the sensational 4430-mile run beached on a Florida 
sand spit to allow bottoms to be scrubbed 


Parish-Burnham 


Mr. Rufus B. Burnham, who has been 
serving a number of engine, boat and acces- 
sory manufacturers as their advertising 
agent for many years, has recently formed a 
partnership with Mr. Chester Parish. The 
firm of Parish-Burnham is located at 41 
Park Row, New York City. 


Bow view of the new 36-foot single cabin 
Chris-Craft cruiser 


Hoyt with Sparkman & Stephens 


We take pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
C. Sherman Hoyt is now associated with 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., 11 East 44th 
St., New York. 





Lycoming Engines in Many Sizes 


Four models in mariné engines, ranging 
from 40 to 300 h.p., and designed to cover 
an unusually wide field, were shown by 
Lycoming as typical of its line. 

The display included two straight- 
eights, one four, and a new 12-cylinder 
model. This latter model has recently 
been added to the Lycoming line and was 
designed primarily to meet the demand for 
a speedier, quieter, more flexible and at 
the same time a powerful motor. While it 
will find undoubted favor for installation 
in the high speed runabout, it is equally 
well suited for fast commuters and 
express cruisers. 

The 40 h.p. four-cylinder UA engine, 
which proved popular last season, espe- 
cially in the 16-foot Dodge boats, will be 
the feature model of the Lycoming display. 
A number of other boat manufacturers 
have contracted for use of this model in 
their boats for 1931, among them being, 
the Mullins Mfg. Corp., Dunphy Boat 
Mfg. Co., Thomson Bros. Boat Co., 
Century Boat Co., Faybow Boats, Inc., 
and the Sandusky Boat Co. 

In the two straight-eight engines, the 
UC of 125 h.p., and the UE of 165 h.p., 
Lycoming has designed an engine that 
stands out for smoothness, quiet opera- 
tion, even torque, and rapid acceleration. 





On the many long ocean stretches of the run the Dee Wite runabouts won through without any serious trouble 
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HILL-DIESEL 








This is the Diesel Age and here is a small Diesel 
for auxiliary-schooners, yachts and small craft, 
requiring a 30 to 40 H.P. engine of light weight 
and restricted dimensions. 

This Little Aristocrat as illustrated weighs 857 
Ibs. net and is 4814” in length. 

















NAOMI Ill 


Owned by Mr. L. B. nang Rochester, N. x 
Designed by Cox & Stevens, Inc., New York, 
Auxiliary Power is a HILL-DIESEL 4-Cylinder Aa x er Engine 











HILL-DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


244 MILL STREET 
LANSING, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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Motor Boats and Such 
(Continued from page 90) 


cook, to wash, to lounge. You start, you get there, you 
get back. You can have sport, enjoyment, fishing, and 
you may have racing if you want it. You can have re- 
pose. You can have surcease from the nerve-tearing in- 
sistence of that lowest of all human inventions, the 
telephone. You can even attain the very gates of Nirvana 
— by throwing the radio overboard. 

Sailing is growing, as it should, in a normal, decent 
manner. But motor boating is fairly bursting its buttons 
and the annual sale of hundreds of thousands of motor- 
ized craft is just around the corner — all because of 
cohesiveness. 

Motor boating is the most peculiar sport in the world. 
In no other recreational activity that I can recall is 
there such a feeling of companionship between boat 
builder and consumer. The sport has kept alive and the 
industry has fought a valiant and often discouraging 
battle for thirty-five years, entirely because of the con- 
geniality that exists between those who ‘‘think’’ motor 
boat. The industry has never produced a really rich man 
nor a rich company. There are no Fords, Nashes, Fishers 
and other automobile Maecenases in the motor boat 
world as manufacturers, nor will there be for a long time. 
But most of them are in it as consumers for the enjoy- 
ment they get out of it, as well as builders or manu- 
facturer. You will see little evidence of the social barriers 
that exist in other phases of human contact. Motor 
boating is a condition of mind, a relaxing of the temper- 
ament, a challenge to good fellowship. And there is 
nothing haphazard about it. It is deliberate. 

Ten years ago some prominent motor boat enthusiasts 
had an idea that fructified in most immediate and 
amazing fashion. They thought it might be a good plan 
to organize a group of about twenty-five men to attend 
various regattas, assist the local committees in the con- 
duct of their races, and provide a welcome for the motor 
boat fraternity who insist on coming to regattas from all 
over the country. A trunk containing racing flags, start- 
ing cannon, time sheets, chronometers, rule books and 
other competitive paraphernalia was prepared, and by 
now has not only proved itself worth its weight in bon- 
bon dish trophies but has rolled up a mileage greater 
than Lindbergh’s. Casting about for a designation for 
this new body, Ira Hand bethought himself of the minis- 
ters who formerly covered a dozen or more far-flung 
parishes by mule or horseback — the circuit riders. 

And so the Regatta Circuit Riders Club, the R. C. 2, 
was born. I am happy to have been included in that thin 
line of pioneers, the first twenty-five. Today the or- 
ganization has more than twelve hundred members in 
every corner of the United States and many foreign 
ports, and any open regatta, no matter how small, is 
incomplete until the sign is hung out on clubhouse or 
hotel, “‘R. C. 2 Headquarters.” It has been a mighty in- 
fluence in the growth of motor boating during the past 
decade. 

In few industrial activities is there such a well es- 
tablished, all embracing and smooth working trade or- 
ganization as the National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, of which Henry T. Sutphen has 
long been the far-seeing president. Without the associa- 
tion, organized in 1904, the building of motor boats, 
engines and things would still be a “back lot”’ industry. 
In guiding the industrial gasoline ship it has avoided the 
thousands of uncharted business rocks and has brought 
the producers of motor boating along to the point where, 
now, they are about to realize their destiny — as pur- 
veyors to a major sport of the American people. 

Through the studies of the Association’s technical 
committee, motor boats have been made more safe and 
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To GIVE THE FULLEST MEASURE 


of Enduring Custom Quality and 


PERMANENT VALUE 


OR those who love the stinging spray of sea-fleet speeds on the 

water—who hold the joyful indolence of rare happy hours spent 
afloat the most glorious that life can bestow—the Robinson Seagull cruisers 
and commuters are inimitable. The 40 footer (illustrated above) is a 30 miler— 
nautical, racy, a marvelous traveler at sea, with the most delightful of 
accommodations in its handsome cabin to meet the sophisticated tastes of 
the modern man or woman. It is built like all other Robinson models from 
selected African mahogany and natural-finished to preserve the rich texture 
and permanent beauty of this wood. You will note that the bridge deck is 
open—but may be covered. Here the controls are located for swift, easy 
maneuvering. Aft of the bridge is a spacious upholstered cockpit with room 
for four or five. Up forward is a deluxe riding cockpit where the occupants 
receive the thrill of swift flight over the water—sense the happy freedom of a 
wheeling gull in its flight. The cabin which con- 
nects with this cockpit is finished and appointed 
in luxurious taste, has deep full-width Pullman 
type berths to accommodate four in the utmost 
comfort. Galley and toilet complete the ensem- 
ble for your cruising needs. A new catalog 
descriptive of the Robinson Seagull series will 
be mailed on request. 0 0 cd of 
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27-foot Standard Wheeler “‘Playmate’’ 


HE 27-foot Standard “Playmate”, pictured above, is 
destined to become one of the most popular of our 
twenty-one new models. It is especially designed for the 
man who wants a moderately priced Cruiser of good 
proportions, with ample cabin space, a completely 
equipped galley, and with those unusual refinements that 


make cruising not only pleasurable but comfortable. 


Every “Playmate”, from the 22-foot Sedan to the 62-foot 
Yacht, is constructed in strict accordance with the well- 
known Wheeler standards. Hulls are guaranteed hand- 
built, with forward lines so designed as to completely 


eliminate hard riding and pounding. 


You are cordially invited to inspect this 27-footer and 
other “Playmate” models at our Shipyard. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Foot Harway Avenue 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Phone: MAyflower 9-7600 


Write for our beautifully 
illustrated Catalog “B,’’ 
giving full descriptions 
of the complete “Play- 
mate”’ Line. 
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seaworthy. Well planned publicity, energized by the 
Association, has during the past few years rendered a 
knowledge of motor boating’s growth unescapable by 
the average citizen, no matter where located. The vast 
improvement in boat and engine design, the develop- 
ment of our waterways, the creation of better waterfront 
facilities for boat owners, the holding of magnificent and 
profitable national boat shows and a thousand other 
pro-boating activities have all had the close and clear- 
headed attention of the Association, with splendid 
results. 

The thousands of motor boat regattas, held each 
season throughout the country, would be chaos without 
the American Power Boat Association. This is the rule 
making body of our petrol racing world and, unselfishly 
and without profit to itself or pay for its hard working 
officials, it has held a steady hand on the reins of the 
sport since that first Gold Cup race on the Hudson River 
in 1904, from which the entire sport and industry date. 
The A. P. B. A. is the controlling voice in American 
racing and represents us with full authority among 
foreign racing organizations. Its perennial president, 
Fred R. Still, has given more of his life to the develop- 
ment and guidance of motor boat racing than, possibly, 
it deserved. Motor boat competition, in spite of its fre- 
quently disappointing results, is on a firm footing and in 
strong, honest hands. It is growing in a manner that is 
encouraging the creation of sensible, useful types of 
boats and behind it stands the American Power Boat 
Association, with 177 member clubsrepresenting between 
25,000 and 30,000 men and women interested in this 
form of competition. The A. P. B. A. is on friendliest 
working terms with the Mississippi Valley Power Boat 
Association and the National Outboard Association and 
nowhere, in the entire motor boat picture, is there any 
sign of major disharmony. 

The point is this: — Very many men are members or 
officers of all four organizations. Each of the bodies has 
its definite work and is doing it conscientiously and well. 
Among the hundreds of thousands of Americans inter- 
ested in motor boating, as owners, race drivers, man- 
ufacturers and what not, there is a feeling of genuine 
camaraderie, which is going to bring other hundreds of 
thousands into the sport during the coming decade. 

The motor boat crowd is cohesive. Let the sail boat 
people cohere — then talk. 





“Tidal Wave” 
(Continued from page 93) 
the conventional type of hull, this is utterly impossible; 
the deep after sections are the reason, and they don’t 
accommodate themselves to the counter stern. 

“T know perfectly well that there is nothing new in 
boats, and that all boats are more or less the same thing. 
Yet there are minor differences, enough to classify them 
into types. With her speed, stability, sea-ability, easi- 
ness, dryness, easy-handling, short draft, accommo- 
dations, and good-looks (to most), it is my opinion that 
weighing good and bad points together, the Tidal Wave 
type has more desirable features than any other type of 
small cruiser. I am not wedded to any one type, and I 
say this, knowing that any one particular feature may 
spoil her for this or that yachtsman. She is a distinctly 
novel boat in many respects and I feel that, thanks to 
your courage, I have developed a new type of cruiser.” 

Next month we'll end up this series of articles with 
explanations and comment on some features of the boat 
which are, perhaps, deserving of mention, such as a 
ventilating hatch which lets in a bit of air in any and 
all weathers; a rather unusual main sheet lead; the sprit 
topsail, dubbed the ‘‘ Mule”’; lighting problems, position 
of the galley, ventilation, etc. 
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- The 39’— in every line and 
every timber this new A.C 
model carries on the ACF 
standards. Built with unusual 
staunchness—thanks to Q.C.f-’s 


special “shelf construction” — 











$8995 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


57th Street New York City 


yet lighter and speedier than 
most boats of the same size, 
this 39’ will give satisfactory 
service year after year. Larger 
than the 30’, it includes many 


additional conveniences. 

















Cap’n Allswell says: 


“On every Columbian 
you'll find the seal o’ 
perfect balance! ’’ 


A COLUMBIAN Bronze Propel- 
ler is balanced so carefully 
after it passes the finishers that it 
could be mounted on a test arbor 
and revolved by a gentle stream of 
air! 

It is only natural to expect smooth 
operation from such workmanship 
as this. And that is exactly why you 
find Columbians on the big win- 
ning racers each year... and 
also why so many makers of fine, 
vibrationless engines recommend 
Columbians to their customers. 


Columbians are made for all craft 
from outboards to cruisers. They 
are described in the new Colum- 
bian catalog, ‘“‘Propellers in a Nut 
Shell.”? We shall be glad to send 
you one if you are interested. 


Columbian Bronze Corp. 
236 North Main Street 
FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


CoLuMBIAN 
44 PROPELLERS 


Pacific Sales Representative: 
H. A. B. Sneve Company San Francisco & Seattle 
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“Head Winds and Gales . . .” 
(Continued from page 70) 


Bill said he still had gas for 48 hours on both motors, 
but there seemed no sense in wasting it with a fair wind 
blowing. While he steered I dragged our sails up out of 
the cuddy and set about bending them under the light 
of the moon. It still blew plenty hard, and at 11:30 p.m. 
Bill made the following entry in the log: “Stopped 
both engines, proceeding under sail — squaresail, gaff 
mainsail and forestaysail. Wind on starboard quarter, 
Force 6-7.” 

And again at midnight: ‘‘Course S.W. wind approx. 
N. Run for half hour since stopping motors, 3.75 
miles.”’ 

Which meant better than seven knots under sail. Of 
course, it was dead fair and we shaped a course that 
would make all our canvas draw. 

The next few days need not be recorded in detail. 
We had half a day of southerly squalls with rain, after 
which the wind sprang up again from the nor’west and 
blew a gale. For the rest, it varied between N.E. and 
N.W., and we kept on running south but taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to work in towards the 
coast. This meant coming back across the Stream, 
which was dirty work in a northeaster. 

For a while we had designs on the Chesapeake, but a 
hard westerly headed us off. Then it was Charleston, 
and we ran the motors until only ten gallons of gas re- 
mained. But a noon sight disclosed the sad fact that we 
had sagged too far south. Three days later a gentle 
easterly wafted us within sight of Brunswick lightvessel, 
when once again the wind chopped round to nor’ west. 
We let her run off with the wind over the starboard 
quarter, and converged gradually upon the coast, 
which no longer fell away towards the west. At last, 
twelve days out from Seguin, we closed in upon the 
low, sandy Florida shore in the vicinity of the St. 
John’s River, and there, on the last dregs of our gas, 
we made harbor at last at Mayport. 

“Well,”’ said Bill, as we were having a parting cup 
together, “you know, that night I laid a course for 
Cape Cod I sort of hoped it might work out like this.”’ 
He glanced up at me with a rather sheepish grin. ‘ Fact 
is, I didn’t know who the devil to get to help me bring 


her south.”’ 





Gibraltar to Tenerife 
(Continued from page 75) 
hard-dying westerly swell, and she slipped along at 
six knots. 

The noon sight of February 14th put Carlsark plumb 
on the ifteenth meridian, one hour east of London. 
“‘One down and four to go to New York,” said Dud, 
while I walked the dividers from our position on the 
chart southwest past the islands of Lanzarote and 
Fuerteventura to Tenerife. 

“One hundred and forty to go to Tenerife, 560 
behind,” I added. 

“Landfall tomorrow!”’ said Joe cheerfully. 

“Yes, and maybe today,” I answered. 

“At the rate we are going, Tenerife will still be 125 
miles away at nightfall. How can you make a landfall 
at that distance?” inquired Dud. 

“Well, the pilot book states that the peak of Tenerife 
is elevated 12,000 feet and can be seen at extraordinary 
distances on rare occasions in January and February,” 


I replied. 
“But it doesn’t say it can be seen 115 miles away!” 


Dud continued. 
“Well, we’ll find out,” I concluded. 
We consulted Bowditch, and, assuming our height of 
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EXIDE RULES THE WAVES 
IN YACHTS OVER 100 FEET 


In 1930 as in 1929—majority of all yachts over 
100 feet, launched in this country, were equipped 
with dependable EXIDE MARINE BATTERIES 


HERE were more Exide Batteries installed on 

yachts over 100 feet launched in 1930 than all 
other batteries combined. The reason for this pref- 
erence? Designers, builders, owners and skippers 
know the superior qualities of Exide Batteries. 


SPECIAL EXIDE OPERATING FEATURE 


Exides are operated so they can be floated in one 
series across the main bus, with suitable generator 
adjustment. This enables the battery to function 
automatically and instantly in case of emergency... 
generator failure. The battery also absorbs peak loads 
on the generator, thus providing smooth operation. 
The generators charge the battery as required when- 
ever they are in operation, thus making Exides ready 
at all times to meet every electrical need ...to give sat- 
isfactory service steadily, reliably and economically. 
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GIELOW .. . 190 feet, designed by Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 
built by Bath Iron Works Corp. Exide-equipped. 














NORTHWIND .. . 123 feet, designed by Cox & Stevens, Inc., 
built by Manitowoc Shipbuilding Corp. Exide-equipped. 








ACANIA. . . 136 feet, designed by John H. Wells, Inc., 
built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. Exide-equipped. 








SHOGUN .. . 137 feet, designed by Tams Inc., and built by 
George Lawley & Son Corp. Exide-equipped. 
































HERE ARE ADDITIONAL 1930 EXIDE-EQUIPPED BOATS 


The following builders of famous speed and pleasure craft 
use Exide Batteries as standard equipment: 








100 FEET AND OVER CHRIS-CRAFT ELCO DAWN 
ALTHEA BLACK DOUGLAS LANORA STEVANA A. G. LIGGETT a.c.f. DEE-WITE 
ANTARES GALAXY PLACIDA * SUNSHINE III DODGE BOATS SEA-LYON 
ARA HELENE ROSEWILL III SYLVIA N. Y. YACHT LAUNCH & ENGINE CO. 
ARMINIA JANIDORE SARAMAR III TRUDIONE CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
BIDOU KORANETTE SHEILA GEO. LAWLEY & SON CORPORATION 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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A Personal Message 


O a yacht center the 
most important man in the world is the 
Captain or Owner. Its success or failure is in 


his hands. 


He brings his yacht for storage, for repairs, 
for service or fuel, because of what he knows 
of its work, its personnel, its organization, its 
equipment, its promptness, its integrity in 
keeping promises and of the fairness of its 
charges. 


This character—is built up out of his con- 
tacts and those of his friends. It is woven of 
a thousand tiny details. He has impressions 
of the men whose lengthened shadow the 
place is, of the voice answering the phone, of 
the letterhead they use, of the cleanliness of 
the yard. He remembers the story told; by 
the inarticulate but eloquent machinery and 
equipment of the plant—by their advertising 
—by their personnel and by their pride in 
the work they do. Most deeply of all, how- 
ever, he depends on his own sound judgment 
of their sincerity of desire and purpose to 
care for his craft with the pains and thought- 
fulness which bespeak membership in the fra- 
ternity of the sea. Do they treat his craft as so 
much lumber and metal to be piled on their 
shore, as a source of revenue, or is she received 
as a living personality, an entity, a precious guest 
to be served with pride and care? 


This character is not to be bought. It is born 
of endless pains, of the love of ships, of honest 
labor, attention to detail and of skill and a pride 
in craftsmanship beyond the understanding of 
those who never felt the lift of a deck to the swell 
of that Mother of us all—the Sea. 


The WALTER H. NOWILL CORP. 


Yacht Center 


ORCHARD BEACH-PORT WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 


© 1931, J. H. D. 
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eye as eight feet above sea level, found that it would be 
possible for us to see the peak, assuming perfect visi- 
bility, at a distance of 122 miles. All afternoon we 
scanned the hazy horizon without success. At sunset 
Dud and Joe went below for supper, while I stood my 
watch, still peering into the southwest. And then, as the 
last crimson shades were fading into the blue of night, 
out of the flaming horizon sprouted the snow-capped 
crown of Pico de Tenerife — loftiest peak of sunken 
Atlantis. 

“Land, ho! 110 miles dead ahead!” I shouted. There 
was no mistaking it, for not a cloud was in the sky nor 
on the horizon — we had struck the rare occasion. 

Long after the sun had set for us at sea level, it shone 
on the volcanic cone. Even after our horizon had faded 
to deep blue, we could see the jutting peak gradually 
turning from white to crimson, and then merging into 
the night. It was a sight like this that must have led the 
Greeks to believe that they had discovered, in the 
Canary Islands, the Elysian Fields. 

Next afternoon Pico de Tenerife stood towering 
12,000 feet above Carlsark. Its crystal-white crown, 
high above the Trade Wind clouds, was broken into 
long fingers of white as they streaked down into lower 
altitudes of voleanic black, which, as the mighty cone 
curved down into the sea, merged into the green of 
semi-tropical palms. Out of the green rose the white 
buildings of Santa Cruz, fronting the busy harbor. 
Carlsark was anchored near the quay where Lord Nelson 
had lost his only battle, and on which he and the Spanish 
governor set up great casks of wine jointly to celebrate 
the peace. Along this waterfront ambled Spaniards and 
the huge brown dogs from which these islands take 
their name — Canaria. This was Carlsark’s last port of 
call in the Old World. In another five days she would 
set sail for San Salvador, America, and home. 





Yacht Racing Strategy 
(Continued from page 82) 


the rest of the way; and, finally, that his own sailing 
may have been to blame for his poor showing. In any 
case, it would be the poorest sort of strategy to leave a 
group which he is leading in order to chase another. 

Returning now to the assumption that the skipper 
is taking the inshore course from the start, he will con- 
tinue toward the beach as long as others follow or until 
he must tack to leave Delancy Point Buoy on the chan- 
nel side. In doing this he may leave some of his most 
feared rivals far away and uncovered, but he must 
remember that he cannot defend all positions and that 
his best chance is to hold the one that careful consid- 
eration has convinced him to be the most important. 
The skipper who frets and worries over circumstances 
beyond his power to control is certain to communicate 
some of his own apprehensions to the sensitive fabric 
of his little vessel. When he does tack, his competitors 
should be either to leeward or in his wake, and it is 
here that he will get the lift from a northerly deflection 
of the wind out of Mamaroneck Harbor. For a time he 
may appear to be overstanding Scotch Caps, but he 
must hold on to all he can get to windward, for he is cer- 
tain to be headed before he reaches the buoy. 

Beyond Scotch Caps there is no obstruction to a free 
use of all the water between it.and the weather mark, 
and, as a result, the fleet will scatter more widely than 
before. If by now he has definitely lost his leading posi- 
tion, he will be justified in relaxing his defensive 
tactics and sailing his race with more regard to his own 
choice and less to those whom he still can cover. On the 
other hand, should he have been so fortunate as to 
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The New 48 foot Fly- 
ing Bridge Model 
on exhibition at 
the Dawn Yard. 
































T’S hard to believe that so much room 


comfort and convenience can be put into a 45, 48 
or 60-foot hull. It’s hard to appreciate that so much 
real mahogany, quality equipment and beautiful 
finish can be had in a standardized yacht at the 
low price. Visit our yard. Seeing is believing. 
DAWN BOAT CORPORATION, Clason Point, New York 


City. Phone, WEStchester 7000. Established 1906. 


DAWN 


TWIN-SCREW CRUISERS 


Speeds 14 to 20 miles, Diesel or gas in the 60-footer, prices range 
from $17,900. Detailed information and prices sent upon request. 
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HIS cut shows our 1931 yawls 

under construction for spring 

delivery. The design is a modi- 
fication of Alden’s 1930 model, with 
many improvements based on careful 
study of the performance of our 
yawls. 


In 1929, three of these yawls won in 
their class in the Gibson Island race 
from New London. In 1930, the 
Alden yawl Cynthia won the Macki- 
nac race, defeating the best cruising 
schooners and yawls on Lake 
Michigan. 


EAM has been slightly increased, 
B and the hull design altered and 
improved, producing a very 
attractive and yachty looking craft. 
Although very fast, these yawls will 
be roomy, with full headroom, two 
cabins, each sleeping two, toilet room, 
galley, and separate motor compart- 
ment with 4-30 Gray engine. 


Principal dimensions: 35’ 2” overall, 
25’ 5” waterline, 10’ 2’’ beam, 5’ 5” 
draft. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to buy an able and comfort- 
able single-handed cruiser, capable 
of racing to Bermuda, or in any of the 
coastwise ocean races. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect 





- BOSTON, MASs. 
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have increased his lead, he will find a correspondingly 
larger number of competitors within the range to lee- 
ward and astern, which he can cover, and, as the position 
which he has sought to defend becomes more secure, he 
will modify his plan to include a constantly increasing 
portion of the entire field. 

In approaching the mark under these ciréumstances, 
he may be said to have won a battle of his own choosing 
and be in a position to devote his attention to whatever 
point appears most threatening. Even now he must lay 
his plans well ahead of his nose, for in the heavy sea 
that is running all unnecessary tacks must be avoided. 
If it does not interfere with his other tactics, he should 
weather the mark on the port tack, which will give his 
crew every opportunity to make a quick job of breaking 
out light sails and getting properly trimmed. 

Once they have settled to the course, making due 
allowance for the tide, and have everything drawing to 
its utmost, the skipper can throw open his streaming 
slicker and perhaps draw a few puffs from a sodden 
cigarette. If the class is one-design, the crew may be 
forgiven if they begin to count the money they have 
wagered that morning in the clubhouse, for, barring 
the hardest kind of luck, they should hold their present 
place right on to the finish. But if it be an open class, 
some long-ended demon may still make plenty of 
trouble for them. If it is a case of one fast-reaching boat 
overhauling him, he is justified in fighting to the limit 
to defend himself, but if his own boat, having just 
demonstrated what she can do on the wind, is known to 
be inferior with sheets started, he should carry out his 
plan to make the shortest course across the Sound and 
back, in hopes that the others will engage in the usual 
luffing matches and thereby be carried far to windward 
and down tide, giving him an off chance of beating 
them yet. 

Whether or not he gets the winner’s gun at the finish 
is not a part of this story. The race has furnished a test 
of both courage and skill and the score at the finish tells 
only a small part of the battles that have been won and 
lost; but if he has held a stout heart and the courage of 
his convictions throughout the tight places, he will 
have added something to his worth as a sailorman. 





Down the Danube in a 28-Footer 
(Continued from page 66) 


and there was no more wind. We started the motor in 
order not to lose sight of the light. Several hours passed 
and then a light breeze came from the west, and dawn 
found us only a few miles from Kara Burnu. The swell 
from the northeast came again, and the sky grew black 
all around. Lightning pierced the inky clouds on the 
northeast horizon. I watched the darkest spot con- 
stantly, as it drew nearer and nearer. We still carried 
full sail until suddenly I noticed that little white clouds 
were detaching themselves with terrific speed from the 
big mass. I managed to lower and secure the sails and 
start the motor before the first blow came. With my 
engine going full speed, I was unable to get the boat in 
the wind. The situation was by no means a pleasant 
one. We were only about six miles from the rocky coast, 
and the gale blew towards the shore. We were just able 
to hold our own. Ten minutes passed, and then I 
noticed that the wind began to shift to the south. There 
was no time for the sea to develop before the terrific 
downpour started. Mrs. Plunder and I sat in the cockpit, 
soaking wet in spite of our raincoats. I told her not to 
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Engine Type Oot oy — BHP RPM = Weight x 3 yt oe 
Majestic Cc ~ 3%x5 385 = aoee D.D. | 1125 $1350 | $1200 
Majestic CMR 8 3%x5 385 sa Ho D.D. | 1300 | 2.03 to1 $1495 | $1335 
Imperial | A&C | 6 3%x 5 309 en a | DD. | 92s $1095 | $1000 
Imperial | A&C | 6 3%x 5 309 ae > | UD. |. 928 $1055 | $965 
Imperial AM 6 3%x 5 309 3 | | UD | 92s $1015 | $940 
Imperial | AMR | 6 3%x 5 309 Ren 1200 | D.D. | 1125 | 2.03t01 | $1195 | $1135 
Imperial | AMR | 6 3%x 5 309 iss foo | UD. | 1125 | 2.031 | $1155 | $1100 

Royal A&C | 6 3%x 5 249 4 iceo «| «©ULD. | ©6800 $935 | $800 

Royal AM | 6 | 3%x5 249 ro — | UD..| 660 $865 | $775 

Royal AMR 4 3%x 5 249 4 = U.D. | 1000 | 2.03 to1 $1010 | $910 

Crown | A&C] 6 | 3%x4% | 190 $s Siam | (es $635 | $600 

Crown CR 6 | 3%x4% | 190 = oe, | uD. | 800 | 2.7101 $725 









































NEW LOWER PRICES 


FOR 


CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 


The new 1931 schedule of prices for 
Chrysler marine engines involves 
substantial reductions on all models, 
and reflects the quick and sensa- 
tional success which these engines 
have won since their introduction five 
years ago. 


Today, Chrysler builds and sells more 


marine engines rated between 75 and 
150 horsepower than any other 
manufacturer. 

As sales have grown, the economies 
of quantity production have made 
possible savings which are now being 
passed on to the public in the form 
of lower prices. 


DEALERS 


NOYES MARINE SALES 


J. N. VERNAM COMPANY 


SEATTLE MARINE SUPPLY CO, 
Washington 


Boston, Mass. Miami, Florida Seattle, 


MARINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUTTER BROTHERS 
New York, N. Y. 


YACHT & MOTOR SALES CORP. 
Wilmington, California 





BOEING AIRCRAFT OF CANADA, LTD 
Vancouver, B. C, 


J. H. HUTCHINSON 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


BOARDMAN & FLOWER 
San Francisco, California 


G. E. BARNES CO., INC, 
Mobile, Ala. 


Toronto, 


MADDOX ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Ontario 
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MARINE HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES 


Rail Hinge Socket Set 
Cast of BRONZE Polished 


PATENTED 





Accidental opening of rail is vein 5 by this new, positive, 
automatic locking latch with Dovetail Joint. 
Made in three sizes: 
No. 1 fits 244” x 1144” Rail 
No. 2 fits 3” x 14%” Rail 
No. 3 fits 344” x 134” Rail 
Larger sizes to order 











Rail Stanchions Cast of BRONZE 





Style A Style C Style B 
Patented 


Styles A and B have ~_ pads for wooden rails. Style B has 
supports for awning stanchions. Style C has eye at top for wire 
rope. 

Bases and top “ae are drilled and countersunk for wood 
screws. Centre webs are drilled for wire rope. 

These stanchions are a Rigid I-Beam Section. They have 
unlimited strength and are neat in appearance. 

Made in four sizes for: 
18”, 24’’, 27” and 30” Rail Heights 


Larger sizes to order 
Manufactured and Sold by 
BUCKHOUT BOAT CORPORATION 


1 Union Street 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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hold on to the shrouds, because several times the 
lightning struck with a terrific crash very close to the 
boat. I think that the boys were too tired to be curious; 
they did not once stick their heads out of the front 
hatch. The storm passed over in twenty minutes, and 
we could see Kara Burnu again just as far away as it 
had been before. At eleven A.M. we sighted the two 
lighthouses which mark the entrance to the Bosphorus. 
The sun came out again to shine on clouds like those in 
the Trades. 

I shall never forget the beautiful scenery at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus. There is something about the 
clearness of the air; the high rocky shores with their old 
Turkish fortresses; the deep blue water; the strange, 
husky looking sailboats brightly painted; the sailors 
dressed like Douglas Fairbanks in one of his pirate réles, 
that told of my happy feelings, now that the treacherous 
Black Sea was behind. We did not mind having to 
wait for the quarantine doctor at Kirich Burnu; there 
was so much to see. We got a police escort from there to 
Constantinople, but even the presence of this strange 
man could not take anything away from the pleasure of 
the exciting trip through the Bosphorus to Constan- 
tinople. I really do not know which is more beautiful, 
the European shore with its palaces and beautiful 
homes, or the Asiatic side with its oriental villages. 
Then came Constantinople with its hundreds of 
minarets, a picture out of the Arabian Nights, which has 
haunted us ever since. 

We spent fourteen beautiful days in Constantinople, 
which, of course, is not enough to look at everything. 
We wandered out to the old city walls in Stamboul, 
looked at the most important mosques, walked through 
the narrow, crooked, busy little streets with all the 
shops on the open street. There are sections where the 
plumbers show their skill, then shoemakers, then all 
the bazaars, the neat looking fruit shops, the less in- 
viting meat shops. It is a shame that the people no 
longer wear their costumes. One cannot see a single fez; 
as a matter of fact they are strictly forbidden, and we 
were told that eleven men had been hanged for breaking 
this law. There is plenty of dirt everywhere, but it does 
not make much difference; it seems to belong there to 
make the picture complete. 

The boats in Turkey are stunning, with beautiful 
lines, the rowboats or caiques especially, and the way 
those people can row with their nicely balanced oars is 
a pleasant thing to watch. 

Constantinople is an expensive place for one who does 
not know the language and the way around. The pro- 
cedure is to bargain with everybody, offer half of what 
is asked, or even less, and walk away if the offer is not 
accepted. They come after you. Even the caique fare 
has to be bargained. 

Our anchorage at Sali Pazare was very amusing. To 
our right we had a woman’s bathhouse. The Turkish 
girls in their most peculiar bathing suits trying to 
be modern were a funny sight. Behind us were two 
mosques; from their minarets we could hear the priests 
calling to prayer. And then we had our beloved café- 
house, with the music and singing going on until one 
o’clock every night. It was then that we realized that 
the strange music in Lom Palanka had been Turkish. 
To us it seemed as if they sang the same song during 
all those fourteen nights; the only difference was in 
the volume. Somebody told us that it takes years to 
find the beauty in this music; I think it would take me 
longer. 

One of the boys had to leave for New York to go 
back to school, and a new member of the crew arrived 


from Austria, a dear painter friend of mine. On the 


thirteenth of September we were ready to continue 
our trip to Greece. 


Da 
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SPEEDITWIN 20 H.P. 


Most popular, powerful 
motor at near the price. 
Ball and roller bearings, 
magneto ignition. Price, 
$190. SPEEDITWIN, 22 


H.P. With 12-volt elec- 85 


tric starter, price, $265 


Selita attete( tam 

35 H.P. With 

Magneto ignition, $325. Electric 
starting model, $395. SPORT- 
FOUR, 18 H. P., Magneto ig- 
nition, $275. BIG FOUR, 40 
H. P., Electric starting, $445. 


~ 


SPEEDITWIN 25 H. P. 


Gearless rotary disc valve, under- 
water silencer, spring-cushioned steer- 
ing, magneto ignition. Price, $250. 
With 12-volt electric starting $315. 


Pee 


Here are many models equipped with the gearless 
rotary disc valve—to drive one is to enjoy a new, 
thrilling revelation in smooth, surging power. 


Here is a new motor that countless thousands 
have asked for! A really low priced outboard 
motor —sturdy and full powered—light, quiet, 
simple to operate—and costing less than $100. 


Here are new twins— new fours—and a wide choice 
of models with exclusive 12-volt electric starting. 
If you cannot see them at the show, visit your 
dealer, or write for literature. Outboard Motors 
Corporation, 5222 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee. 


LIGHTWIN 
A feSeraaterlel(o 


two-cylinder 
Evinrude for under 
$100.00. Develops +H. 
P., weighs 38 Ibs. Evin 
rude super magneto, 
automatic tilt-up 


Pr ice, S99, oF 


FASTWIN 
14 H. P., ball 


FisteMeat)i (lamers ti 
ings, underwater 
silencer, magne 
to ignition. 
Price, $165. 


se] Ger Sici al 


Weighs only 29 Ibs. Folds 
to compact size. Develops 
2°; H.P., equipped with 
new vibrationless tiller 
hanale, magneto igni 


tion. Price, $125. 


c 


EVINRUDE 


MAGNETO IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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A GOOD FRIEND 
IN TIGHT PLACES 
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This Model DVP Kohler Plant, fitting snugly into the engine room of yacht 
Audlee” owned by W. H. Weeks of New York City, operates ali the lights, 
an electric refrigerator, electric radio and two water pumps. 


IF THERE’S one place on a yacht where space is valu- 
able, it’s in the engine room. But there’s always a 
little corner for a Kohler Electric Plant—the Tom 
Thumb power-house which does a giant’s work. 

Compactness is one of the big assets of the Kohler 
Plant. With steadiness and certainty this unit supplies 
standard electric current—yet it takes up little space, 
leaving ample room for the operator. Kohler Plants 
are built to endure. Some have operated more than 
14,000 hours without overhauling or major repairs. 

All Kohler Plants generate standard 110 or 220 
volt A.C. or D.C. current. Capacities vary from 800 
watts to 10 K. W. There is also a 32-volt storage-type 
model, D-32, which furnishes light from a small rub- 
ber-cell storage battery. This model, as well as Models 
EP-36 and LP-36, stores sufficient current to provide 
light through the night with the plant turned off. 

Send the coupon for additional information about 
Kohler Plants. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wis. —Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches 
in principal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumb- 
ing Fixtures. 





ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: PI d 1 ibi 
inet Wn ease send catalog describing — 


Name 
Street 
City 
Use in which interested 











State 
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Week-Ending on “Dreamer” 
(Continued from page 80) 


armed with the dishpan, rowed ashore. The clams were 
plentiful but fearfully hard to get at. We had only our 
bare hands and I went into holes up to my elbows. 
Sometimes the Skipper and I both worked a hole. They 
were at least a foot below the surface and often under 
the roots of rotted beach grass. But 72 large, fat clams 
adorned our dishpan, soon to be steaming for dinner. 

We had strayed far from the ‘‘dink”’ and on turning 
to retrace our steps the Skipper let out a yell. There, 
serenely going out to sea on her own, was Dreamer! 
The tide ebbed so fast that her anchor was in shoal 
water and the wake from one of those passing speed 
boats rocked it loose. The Skipper ran along the beach 
faster than the boat drifted, and it was only a short swim 
to catch her. He hove anchor while I sat washing 
clams and bemoaning the lack of the camera to catch 
him swimming in cap and spectacles. By the time I 
got aboard she was aground and over the anchor. We 
both pulled with all our strength and, as she began 
to break out, the Skipper yelled to me to go aft and 
throw in the clutch. I took one step, my feet slipped, and 
I went from the cabin top into the open engine hatch, 
short circuiting all the spark plugs with my wet bathing 
suit. That finished me for the week-end. Somehow I got 
into the cabin. Somehow the Skipper got up the hook, 
started the engine and we journeyed up the bay. 

We anchored in Horsefoot Slough, and I lay still while 
the Skipper steamed the clams. Our usual company was 
anchored near us, a bait man, a scow houseboat, an old 
clipper bowed power boat from Bay Head that never 
misses a week-end, season after season, and a few strag- 
glers. Just before we turned in a little sloop dropped her 
hook. She was the Tautag from Chadwick, with a black 
hull, green decks and white spars. She originally had a 
plumb stem, but a false clipper bow and a topmast have 
been added which give her a very seagoin’ appearance. 
An old bay-man sails her, and tonight he had a man and 
a girl aboard. Signs pointed to their being honey- 
mooners, and the girl was evidently disgruntled with 
cruising. She was probably a landlubber who married a 
sailor husband and hadn’t been educated to cruising. 

The end of August! The time had come for our 
last cruise. The wind was east by south and the 
inlet was fairly calm. We got an early start, but there 
were plenty of others. I never saw the ocean so 
crowded. We ran straight out, under power, to the light 
buoy, three miles out, then headed south. There was a 
glorious breeze, and I intimated that I wouldn’t mind 
keeping right straight on to Atlantic City. However, the 
Skipper was busy with troll lines and fishing was to be 
the order of the day, not just sailing. 

This week-end we have guests, the Skipper’s father 
and mother, as salty a pair as one could wish for. The 
Old Skipper and the young one have long and furious 
discussions about the handling of Dreamer, but as the 
Young Skipper is Captain while aboard it usually comes 
to naught. 

After morning chores next day we started down the 
bay. It was an ideal day, just the right sailing breeze for 
once, and cool enough to make a sweater comfortable. 
We cruised around the inlet for a while to show the Old 
Skipper our pet schooner, Wanderer, and the big sea- 
going ketch Nor’easter. Both boats have been around the 
inlet all summer and we love to argue their respective 
merits. I like Wanderer and the Skipper, Nor’easter. To 
me, Wanderer, with her neat monkey rail and her rat- 
lines, is more shipshape. Nor’easter looks just. a bit 


clumsy. 
After a try at fishing, with no luck, we headed for my 
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eaarpitss and whenever yachtsmen 
and mariners gather, you will hear 
sooner or later in their salty talk a refer- 
ence to some product of the Lawley yard. 
Some of the representative types of yachts 
in various classes are listed on this page. 
They are worthy of the designers and the 
master builders who are their sponsors; 


The 


Calls the Roll 


ing out all types of craft, from a 9 foot cedar 
tender to an ocean-going steel yacht. No 
yard on the Atlantic seaboard is better 
equipped for construction, alteration, stor- 
age and all manner of repairs; its products 
are backed by the Lawley standards which 
have made the Lawley reputation supreme 
in the yachting world for over fifty years. 





Recent Lawley Products 


/ 
4 
— 


Auxitiary Satine Yacuts 
Guinevere ®& Walrus ® Migrant ® 
Camilla ® Intrepid & Albacore ® 
Karenita & Clothe ® Visiter II ® 
Hardi Biaou (now Valor) ® Arbella 

(now Desiree 11) 


Wand 


Crass Racine Boats 
R Boats: Gessoon ® Gypsy 
Q Boats: Cara Mia ® Falcon 
30 Sq. Metre: Yankee ® Oriole 
6 Metre: Wasp ® Sylvia 
8 Metre; Armida & Thisis 


\ 
a 
“e. - 


America Cur Boats 
Puritan ® Vanitie ® Volunteer ® 
Mayflower ® Yankee & Fubilee & 

Whirlwind ® Independence 








the records of their performances are fav- 
orably known to the goodly fellowship of 
seafaring men everywhere. Yachtsmen, 
present and prospective, are cordially 
invited to visit the Lawley Yard, and to 
examine its superlative facilities for turn- 


Geo. Lawley and Son Corp. 


NEPONSET, MASSACHUSETTS 


Builders of fine Power and Sailing Yachts for American Sportsmen since 1866 








Hyde Automatic Feathering Propellers 
remove the drag of solid wheels when the boat is under sail 
Owners of auxiliary type boats should learn of the advantages of these propellers 


Positive in operation. No hollow 
shafts or levers. No springs or cams. 
Guaranteed to drive ahead, feather 
and reverse without jamming. Will 
function perfectly in all positions. 





FEATHERED WORKING 
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Made of 
Hyde products are preferred best Babbitt Our booklet describes addi- 
bronze lined tional products and contains 


by discriminating yachts- 
men. Our reputation is built 
on performance. 


valuable information. Write 


HYDE STUFFING BOX for it. 


Hyde turbine propellers for speed and efficiency. Hyde no-weed propellers for weed-infested waters. Hyde 
stuffing boxes, stern bearings and adjustable struts. Bronze and steel shafting, set screws, lag screws and hanger bolts. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY BATH, ME. 
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Now’s THE TIME 


to consult your 
MARBLEHEAD 
Dealer 





" 


MASTER MARBLEHEAD DOUBLE STATEROOM CRUISER 


Accommodates six persons in staterooms en suite. The greatest cruiser 
value of all time. 


The reputation of the dealers who subscribe their 
names below has been built on giving sound counsel 
to boat buyers. 


Many of these men have grown up with the industry. 
It is their business to know boats by observing their 
performance year after year in the hands of owners. 
They have watched the increasing satisfaction with 
Marblehead 34 Cruisers. They have seen the Marble- 
head prices lowered from $7500 in 1929 to $5650 in 
1931; the operating cost reduced from 10c to 414c per 
mile; and a constant improvement in refinements, 
safety and control. 


They have therefore become the authorized Marble- 
head representatives in their communities and now 
— in the pre-boating season — are able to help you 
to carefully and leisurely select your boat for 1931. 


Consult your Marblehead Dealer — now 


New York Boat Service Corp. Frank Andrews Boat Livery 
Clason Point, New York City Detroit, Michigan 


F. D. Homan t P 
Amityville, L. I., N. Y. Pa Cuage © Binsin 
Atlantic Radio and Marine Rowayton, Connecticut 

Co., Ine, Hubert S. Johnson 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Bay Head, N. J. 
Flood Gate Motor Boat Sales 
Agency, Inc. Albert G. Frost 


Washington, D. C. Portland, Maine 
J. Frank Knorr, Inc., Miami, Florida 


Staples, Johnson & Co. 
600 Pool Street 
Biddeford, Maine 


It Costs Less to Build Better Boats in Maine 


4632 
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beloved beach above Forked River life saving station, 
or Coast Guard station, as it is now called. Somewhere in 
my ancestry there must have been beachcombers, for I 
love to wander up and down that trash-strewn stretch of 
sand and poke over piles of wreckage. I have never 
found anything of value, but I am still hopeful. At any 
rate, I feel like Captain Kidd or Balboa when I stand on 
one of those sand dunes and look out to sea, or to the 
westward, and see the mast of Dreamer in the cove, her 
hull being hidden by bayberry bushes and holly trees. 

Now the summer has passed. Perhaps there will be a 
day or two when the ice is on the edges of the river in the 
early morning, when the Shipmate will feel good and the 
air overhead will be filled with dark honking objects. 
Then the Skipper will start before daylight, up the 
Gunbarrel to join a duck drive, with me waiting in the 
snug cabin with coffee simmering on the back of the 
stove. There will be a plump little butterball to roast in 
the oven for dinner. He can’t be so very big, for the oven 
won’t hold him. But that will not be quite the same. I 
shall be there on sufferance in the hunting season, feeling 
guilty of keeping someone else from the sport. This has 
been my summer. I have loved every minute of it, and 
there will be none sorrier than I when Dreamer is put 
to bed for the winter, dismasted, with her tarpaulin 
keeping her safe from winter snows. 





South of Forty—North of Thirty-Five 
(Continued from page 57) 


prestige to the survivors; just as some storm or other of 
particular intensity has set a date from which to reckon 
in practically every port within reach of salt water. 
The ultimate power of driven water is not yet known. 
An occasional storm will be experienced here as on any 
other body of water. But, particularly in the spring and 
fall, the average weather is all that can be desired. 

It would not be advisable for anyone who would 
refuse to travel by rail, because some thousands of per- 
sons are killed annually in railroad accidents, to attempt 
to cruise these waters, or any others, for that matter. On 
the other hand, anyone with sufficient courage to cross a 
crowded city street, need not hesitate to chance what 
inclement weather may be in store for him. 

I spoke earlier, in a vague way, of ‘‘early spring”’ in 
describing what will always remain a singular and de- 
lightful memory. The date, actually, was March 12th. 
For those who may wish to relieve the drag of winter 
with a foretaste of spring, without traveling too great a 
distance, this date is significant. For on that day, in the 
latitudes covered, the trees and fields were already turn- 
ing green, bathing suits made comfortable costumes, 
and there was in the air that touch of spring which can 
only be described as “‘that touch of spring.” 

In fact, in one snug little port — ‘‘Oriental,” on the 
north shore of the Neuse, where forty million oyster 
shells, piled one upon the other, protect the docks and 
shipping from southerly gales, and where, without ap- 
parent benefit of architect, the hand of man has fash- 
ioned a grouping of buildings and docks of a pictur- 
esqueness to delight the eye of an artist — the peas were 
sufficiently far out of the ground to make us think seri- 
ously of remaining there long enough to get a mess of 
fresh ones for the galley. I learned, to my astonishment, 
that it was customary to plant them early in February! 

Books have been written on the State of North Caro- 
lina, in which lies, almost entirely, the Pamlico Sound 
country. At least one book of a generous thickness could 
be written about it purely from a cruising point of view. 
A song might even be written to some such tune as 
“Every Little Movement” — and called “Every little 
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harbor has a story all its own.” Were I a poet I could, 
in the space allotted here, with a deft touch and a few 
well-chosen words, dwell upon each port, and river, and 
island, and, with a sweep of the pen, draw the whole 
together in a crashing final verse which would, without 
doubt, bring such a fleet of yachts to see what they 
could see, that a special marine police force would have 
to be ¢reated and the inhabitants of the region would 
reap such a harvest of gold that monuments would be 
raised to my memory (some few years hence, I hope) in 
all directions. 

I cannot take space to tell the story of Roanoke Is- 
land, nor to lament the dear departed inlets, nor to de- 
scribe the two-man-power sail boats that carry supplies 
to outlying settlements, where some of the inhabitants 
know that there are railroads because they’ve seen 
pictures of them. Nor can I more than hint that there is 
nothing dismal about the Dismal Swamp Canal; that 
the Alligator River when I saw it didn’t seem to have 
much to do with alligators, but plenty to do with a 
northwest gale, and that an off-shoot of the Alligator 
Canal leads, according to a high billboard, to “‘Supplies 
for Man and Boat” and, according to my own experi- 
ence, to a most delightful touch of local color. 

I cannot even guarantee that you will like it when you 
get there. But I can at least, with serene confidence, 
advise that you will never know until you try, and that 
it is well worth a try. 





A Winter Voyage Across the North Atlantic 
(Continued from page 86) 


my money was gone I felt a hanker to see the old 
country again, but I had forgotten that, even among 
my own countrymen, there might be found such 
irritating bunglers as this cat of a skipper aboard here.” 

To show how arbitrary a skipper could be in those 
days, I would add that aboard the Atlanta the Old Man 
held divine services for us during the first Sundays we 
were at sea. On one of these Sundays, while we were 
thrashing about in storm and head wind, he had 
hounded us all through the morning watch as we were 
handling sail, under God knew how many oaths and 
abusive words. After breakfast he had the word passed 
for prayers, but the watch below, in which I happened 
to be, said that it was too tired and turned in. We did 
not care to hear God’s word from his filthy mouth. 

An hour later he routed us out to loose the main and 
stays’ls, reef them and hand them again — an abso- 
lutely needless piece of work — so our off-watch went 
with it, for we dared not refuse to carry out his orders, 
which would have been a breach of discipline. On this 
occasion, however, he heard so much of our opinion 
of him that he never tried to preach to us again. 

Hans, the Christiansander, also had been in the war, 
for about a year and a half as a soldier in the Northern 
army. He, too, had been shanghaied, but otherwise had 
led a rather tame existence. Upon being discharged, he 
and five others from his regiment had brought their 
rifles and then posted themselves, ready to shoot, 
outside the lodging house in Brooklyn whence they had 
variously been shanghaied. Then they sent in word to 
the proprietor that they would like to greet him, but 
he didn’t come out, and when they went through the 
house from cellar to garret he was gone, nor was he seen 
in the neighborhood after that. 

So we recounted the stories of our lives — all while 
the long watches were passing aboard the drunken old 
wagon — and in this way we came to know each other 
and to share our luck, good or bad, according to the lay 
of things. 

(To be continued) 
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You Can’t Find a 
Finer Boat for the Money 


$5980 


Afloat Port Clinton ‘ 


Complete cruising enjoyment is only ob- 
tainable from a boat that provides you with 
plenty of room — every comfort and con- 
venience afloat — a wide cruising range — 
husky, seaworthy qualities that spell safety, 
and values that constantly reaffirm them- 
selves after long use. 


To that end it will pay you to carefully 
investigate a Matthews 38 or 46 foot stock 
cruiser. Each model is designed to serve a 
distinct purpose afloat — each is equi . 
to provide you a new degree of complete 
cruising enjoyment. 


Commencing with the “38’’ Single Cabin 
(Model 85) powered with the Kermath 
Sea-Master six, at $5980, afloat Port 
Clinton, you will find a range of boats that 
for marvelous arrangement, splendid per- 
formance and unfailing values defy dupli- 
cation. For thrifty cruising — command a 
Matthews! 





THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers — Since 1890 


314 Bay Side Port Clinton, Ohio 


ON DISPLAY 
New York City —5th Avenue at 15th Street 


Boston — 1045 Commonwealth Avenue 
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A Custom-Built Cruiser 
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Standardized by Popular Demand 
ME This luxurious 77-foot cruising yacht >, 


was originally designed and built for 
individual ownership. However, it 
proved so advanced in design, superior 
in seaworthiness, speed and all the 
other features that make a yacht worth- 
while, that we decided to standardize 
the model. The best features of custom- 
building — sturdiness, reliability and 
individual choice of furnishings and 
equipment have, however, been 
retained. 

Yachtsmen are invited to inspect these 
77-foot cruisers now being built at our 
shipyard — where they can examine 
every feature at their leisure — and 
learn how really complete a yacht can 
be. If you cannot come personally, full 
details, exterior and interior views, etc., 
will be mailed on request. 


For over thirty years, The New York Yacht, 
Launch & Engine Co. have specialized in 
the design and construction of fine yachts to 
individual specification. Why not let our de- 
signers discuss —no obligation on your part 
— your original ideas and desires with you? 


SPECIFICATIONS 


16-foot Beam Galley running full width 
Double-planked Hull of boat 
Teak Decks Frigidaire Ice Machine 


Decatur Pressure Water 
System 

110-volt Electric Generator 

Bilge Pump 

Electric Windlass 

15-foot Tender 

12-foot Dinghy 


Unusual Appointments 
and Refinements 


Powered with either Gaso- 


Mahogany Houses 

Two Double Staterooms 

Two Single Staterooms 

Two Bathrooms 

Captain’s Stateroom 
adjoining Pilot House 

Quarters forward for 
Crew of Four 


Combination Dining and 
Living Room in large 


House line or Diesel Motor 
































The New York 


Yacht, Launch @& Engine Co. 


Morris Heights, New York City 
Phone: SEdgwick 3-4880 
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Cape Horn-Bound in the Bark “Abraham Rydberg” 
(Continued from page 54) 


down the Society Islands. But a few days of light vari- 
able winds followed. We made good a better course; and 
on the 26th of February we sighted Manga Reva, 
the southeasternmost of the Paumotu Group. 

We sighted the high island just at dusk. As the cur- 
rents are strong and there are many outlying reefs, it is 
dangerous for a sailing ship to go in close. So we braced 
up to stand well clear of the land, and by morning it 
was far astern. We were disappointed — we all had over- 
hauled our stock of tobacco, soap, etc., with the idea of 
making handsome deals in fresh fruit with the natives. 

The next day we crossed the Tropic of Capricorn. 
Officially out of the Tropics, we ran into the hottest 
weather we had had. There, in the Horse Latitudes of 
the South Pacific, we stuck for days in oily calm, rolled 
and sweltered. Around us on every side, squalls, but 
not a breath of wind for us. It seemed that we would 
always be there, rolling drunkenly in the southwest 
swell while the tar in the deck seams boiled over and 
stuck to our feet. The steward swore at the mess we 
tracked into the saloon. Watchmates growled at each 
other. We all prayed for the heavy weather of the 
Roaring Forties and the gales of the Horn that hereto- 
fore we had spoken of with apprehension. 


(To be continued) 








Adventurers All 
(Continued from page 89) 


a berth to starboard, an auxiliary tank to port, and a 
locker aft. Here was the power plant, a two-cylinder 
heavy duty Scripps rated at 16 h.p. This drove her 
about 7.8 m.p.h., loaded, in smooth water. The engine 
exhausted through a stack aft. The food and fresh water 
were stowed forward, the water being in tanks under 
the bunks. 

She had a raised deck forward and one aft and, when 
fully loaded, had little freeboard amidships. Photo- 
graphs of her at the start of the voyage show that the 
lettering of her hailing port, painted on the side aft, was 
nearly under water. As a consequence, her deck amid- 
ships was full of water most of the time she was at sea 
and the watch on deck had to wear rubber boots all the 
time. She carried a single mast and a few rags of sail, 
though it was good mainly for steadying, and she had 
an iron keel of about 1,200 pounds. In addition, there 
was some two tons of shot stowed inside, and this made 
plenty of trouble before she got across, as it shifted at 
every opportunity. 

Commodore Scripps persuaded Day to take command 
of his ship and the crew were Walter H. Moreton, chief 
engineer, Charles C. Earle, mate, and William Newstead, 
second engineer. Newstead was from the Scripps factory 
and had never seen salt water. Unhappily, the trip was 
too much for him and he left the ship at Queenstown. 
Day took over the boat at Port Clinton on July 2nd, 
1912, and ran across Lake Erie to Buffalo, thence 
through the ‘raging canawl’” to Troy and down the 
Hudson to New York, reaching College Point July 13th. 
Stores were taken aboard and some work done and the 
boat then shifted to New Rochelle where she was visited 
by a crowd of people. She sailed at noon on July 14th, 
Commodore Scripps and a party of his friends going 
with her as far as Larchmont, and then she headed for 
the eastern end of the Sound, rolling heart-breakingly 
in the swell that was running. That night it came in 
thick and she anchored, getting under way again in the 
morning and going on to the Vineyard. There Day picked 
up his pet compass, the one that he had used in Sea 
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PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


DESIGNED FOR VESSELS THAT KEEP THE SEA NO MATTER HOW ROUGH. 
THE COMPASS BOWL IS A PERFECT SPHERE SO THAT IF IT iS DISTURBED 
IT DOES NOT DISTURB THE LIQUID AS IN THE OLD TIME COMPASS. THE 
BALLASTING OF THE COMPASS IS DONE WITH GLYCERINE WHICH, BECAUSE 
OF ITS DRAG, CUTS DOWN ANY OSCILLATIONS OF THE COMPASS BOWL 
AND KEEPS IT STEADY UNDER ALL CONDITIONS OF WEATHER. THE COM- 
PASS CARD AND MAGNET SYSTEM IS SO DESIGNED AS TO BE PRACTICALLY 
DEAD BEAT, BUT IF DISTURBED FROM THE MERIDIAN COMES BACK PROMPTLY 
AND WITHOUT OVERSWING. THE COMPASS CARD MAY BE HAD IN PLAIN 


fp % POINTS OR OUR NEW DESIGN OF % POINTS AND 360°. 
KANN 

Vg 

M7 /) DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Co. / 


112 State Street 38 Water Street 
Boston * New York 


Nas M ) 


9 Manis < . 
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TWO Modern 


Transatlantic Reasons 


why °° FURNESS” 
Leads the way to 


E’RE on the *“BERMUDA” in the midst of a 

\\ British sportsday. There goes the ‘““VEEN- 
DAM,” a long fast silhouette against the t 
Summer sea — Dutch food, Dutch service, fresh 
from ocean crossings. Two types of transatlantic 
travel from which to choose under the Furness 
flag . . . and no bobbing tenders lie between us 
and our destination at the dock in the heart of 


Hamilton. 


Goodbye Winter — we’ve signed on for a little bit 
of heaven where they don’t know the word “‘chill.”’ 
Let’s swim to celebrate ...in the “BERMU- 
DA’S”? Roman pool today, tomorrow in that 


turquoise ocean! 


ROUND TRIP $70 Inclusive Rates 
FARES FROM on application 


The Bermudiana and the St. George hotels 

—as up to the minute as the ships them- 

selves — express the Furness idea of living 
ashore. 


Sailings Wednesdays on S. S. VEENDAM< and Satur- 
days on M. S. BERMUDA. Ships leave Manhattan 
Pier 95 (West 55th St.) and go direct to dock at Ham- 
ilton (Bermuda), thus avoiding inconvenience of 
five-mile transfer from anchorage. 


A ply AUTHORIZED AGENTS or FURNESS BER- 
DA LINE, 34 Whitehall Street (where Broadway 
begins), 565 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FURNESS 
euda _Sine 
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Bird, and the water tanks were filled. By bad luck, a 
new and oily pipe had been installed in the water line 
used and no one thought to test the water. Additional 
water was taken in buckets and this lasted for a day or 
two. A night was spent ashore and, on the morning of 
July 16th, Detroit headed out through Vineyard and 
Nantucket Sounds for the other side, taking her de- 
parture from Great Round Shoal at noon. 

As there was ice on the Grand Banks, Day headed 
easterly until clear of the Georges and then swung up 
for the Tail of the Banks, planning to use the eastbound 
winter track of the liners and thus avoid a good deal of 
the fog that hangs over the Banks and also get some 
favorable current from the Gulf Stream. The first day 
and a half there was considerable fog and Detroit rolled 
along on her course, soon convincing all hands that 
there would be no regular meals, as one had to hold on 
all the time. The Skipper’s patent stove in the exhaust 
line worked well, but most of the meals on the voyage 
came out of cans, and it was necessary to brace one’s 
self securely in a corner to be able to use both hands to 
ply the can opener. 

On the second day out, the water in the buckets was 
used up and the tanks were tapped. The water in them 
was found to be oily and unfit for use. Here was a pretty 
state of things! She had made some 300 miles or more 
on her course and would have to retrace that if she put 
back. The water might clear — though it did not to any 
great extent — and everyone hates to put back once 
well on the way. She might have run for Halifax, but 
that would have hurt Day’s pride, as he hated to admit 
that he was wrong. So they kept on and bitterly re- 
gretted it before reaching Queenstown as they suffered 
a good deal from thirst. 

On the twentieth it began to breeze up and the little 
ship was put through her paces, being tried out on dif- 
ferent courses to see how she would behave. She did well 
when driven into the sea and wind but steered badly 
when taking the seas on the quarter or astern. But that 
night they had a scare. At three in the morning she took 
a heavy roll and the shot ballast shifted, pinning her 
down. One of the deck tanks, from which the fuel was 
drawn first, was pumped full of water and this brought 
her up on an even keel again. A couple of hours later she 
took a sheer and the ballast shifted back to port and 
this time the 800 pounds of water in the port deck tank 
helped to keep her down on her ear. Day ‘“‘ hooked up” 
the engine, swung the boat around and let her roll the 
shot back amidships, when the water was run out of the 
tank. But she did that same pretty trick more than 
once before she was through and the crew would fill one 
or the other of the deck tanks as soon as the wind shifted 
from one side to the other. If the list got too bad, the 
boat’s course would be altered until she rolled the shot 
back where it belonged. As the ballast was under the 
main tanks, it could not be reached at sea. 

The blow lasted through the twenty-first and the 
crew was so worn out by the constant rolling and by sea- 
sickness that the sea anchor was rigged and dropped 
over the stern. That night a bright light was hoisted and 
all hands turned in for a “full due”’ of sleep, even though 
the wind had gone down. There’s no use driving the 
human animal too long at a time. 

On the twenty-ninth a strange thing happened: the 
motor stopped of its own accord! A search for the cause 
revealed water in the gasoline and all hands drew sighs 
of relief for that was no fault of the motor but of the 
men who tended it. That same day the jibstay parted 
and skipper and mate did a little sailorizing getting the 
sail muzzled. Next day it blew hard and rolled up quite 
a sea and the boat behaved so badly running off ‘before 
it that the engine was stopped and Detroit lay with her 
stern to the wind — and lay comfortably. The weather 
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“BIMINI” FACE TOWELS 








SAN 











Delightfully absorbent texture; any of the three color combinations described 
at right, 18” x 33”; with name of boat embroidered - - $12.00 the dozen 


MOSSE 


NEW YORK: 
FRANCISCO: 
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BIMINI 


FOR EXAMPLE 


is a colorful Mosse origination 
specially suited to use afloat. 

The face towels, with their 
strong, absorbent texture, 
carry out the same border 
effect as the luxuriantly 
ample bath towels. 

Three color combinations 

ive variety for the use of 
“Bimini” in both owner's and 
guest baths: white ground 
with red-and-blue, orange- 
and-black or green-and- 
black borders. 


“BIMINI” BATH SETS 


consisting of 6 bath towels, 
6 wash cloths and 1 bath 
mat, with name of boat em- 
broidered - - - $14.50 


750 FIFTH AVENUE 
478 POST STREET 




















PROOF 








of the great popularity of 
Philippine 
INDOAKO 
Wood 


is its use for planking or trim in many boats exhibited at 
the recent New York Boat Show including those of: 


Century Boat Company 
Chris-Craft Corporation 

Dart Boats, Inc. 

Elco Works ‘ 
Huckins Yacht Corporation 
The Kennebec Canoe Company 
The Matthews Company 


You will be on the safe side if you insist that your next 
boat is built with Philippine INDOAKO Wood — the 
best wood for durability, beauty and service! 

For sample and descriptive folder write to 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 


225 East Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 








Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Old Town Canoe Company 

Penn Yan Boat Company, Inc. 
Richardson Boat Company 

Staples, Johnson & Company 
Whitney Woodcraft Corp. 

Gar Wood, Inc. 










BLUE WATER 
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Rigging, deck fittings, fastenings, under water parts, galley equip- 
ment, for every class of service, are now available made from 
Blue Water stainless marine steels . . . steels which salt air or salt 
water cannot rust or even discolor .. . steels which retain their 
mirror-like lustre indefinitely. Full details relative to Blue Water 


Marine Equipment, including prices, sent on request. 


MARINE STEEL CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING (405 Lexington Avenue) NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“WATCH HER— 
SHE’LL.HIT THIRTY!” 


Her speed at a glance. No guesswork — 
no argument. Know your speed and you'll 
know how your engine is behaving. Know 
your speed in a fog, and you can gauge 
distances accurately, safely : : : You can 
always take a National Speedometer at 
face value. Once you use one, you'll never 
be without it: : : These fully tested depend- 
able gauges are proving extremely valu- 
able on large and small craft of all types, 
from cruisers to outboards : : : The speed- 
ometers tell you how fast you are going— 
the logs show your trip mileage and total 
mileage as well: : : Passage through the 
water creates the pressure which is trans- 
lated accurately into M. P. H. on the dial. 
There is no connection with motor power, 
nor towage of apparatus. 


NATIONAL MARINE SPEEDOMETER 
Outboard Model $18.50 each. 


NATIONAL LOG 
Models H or J for 35 or 60 M. P. H. $150.00 each. 


Ask your dealer and if he has none on hand, write us 
direct and give us his name. 


THE NATIONAL LOCK 
WASHER COMPANY 


40 Hermon Street 
Newark, N. J. 


\ 
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improved that night and she was once more under power 
at 10:00 p.m. The following day, July 3lst, was one of 
the few pleasant days of the trip and the first sights 
possible for five days were taken. These showed that 
she was 900 miles from Queenstown and a little ahead 
of her reckoning. That day the brass steering wheel 
began to go to pieces — the only piece of her gear that 
did go sour — and the mop handle was sawed up and 
used to “fish” the spokes. 

August came in with better weather and the crew 
had a chance to clean up both thémselves and the ship, 
but on the fifth came the hardest breeze of the voyage 
and the same old trouble of shifting ballast, this time 
worse than ever. That must Have been a wild night. The 
skipper was up all night and by the next night was 
exhausted. A night in fixed him up and he came on deck 
on the morning of the seventh to find Moreton finishing 
a six-hour trick at the wheel. Not long afterwards land 
was sighted and at 5:00 p.m. the Old Head of Kinsale 


~was passed, Queenstown being reached that evening, 


22 days from Vineyard Haven. 

There followed several days ashore while Detroit was 
hauled out to be gone over after her strenuous voyage. 
Her ‘paint was pretty much washed off and she had 
developed a slight leak or two that had to be remedied, 
besides the usual overhauling necessary after 3,000 
miles of deep-water cruising in unpleasant weather. But 
on August 17th she was off for Southampton, with a 
new hand, Keith Ferguson, in place of Newstead. The 
run to Land’s End was made in about twenty hours and 
the course was then shaped up Channel, Southampton 
being reached in 34 hours more. Off Prawle Point, 
with a iump of a sea running, the engine suddenly 
stopped without warning. Investigation showed that 
the auxiliary tank was empty, someone having forgot- 
ten to pump it full of gas. When the tank was filled 
again, the motor went on about its job as if nothing had 
happened. 

The Erin was in Southampton and the Detroiters 
visited Sir Thomas Lipton. They got off again on August 
23rd, but found it thick in the Channel, so anchored 
near Ryde to wait for it to clear. The English Channel 
is a poor place for a little fellow in thick weather with 
all the traffic of the Seven Seas pouring’ through it. 
Next morning was better, so Detroit was off for Ostend, 
160 miles away. Soon after reaching a snug anchorage in 
that Belgian port a heavy gale set in and she remained in 
harbor. Then came the leg alongshore to Ijmuiden, 
where the North Sea Canal begins, and up to Amster- 
dam. There the engine was cleaned and all hands took a 
holiday. On the last day of August Detroit started again 
and made the journey to the mouth of the Ems through 
the Dutch canals. 

From Kiel the course lay up the Baltic and the run 
from the German port to Dagerort took three days. 
For a welcome change they were days of occasional 
sunshine. Most of the time from Queenstown to 
Kiel the weather had been particularly nasty, with 
rain almost all of every day. The sight of the sun was 
cheering. 

Reval was passed on September Ist and next day the 
anchor was let go in Kronstadt, where the voyagers 
were made most welcome. On the thirteenth the run 
was made to what was then St. Petersburg, the end of 
the voyage. The Russians made a great fuss over the 
men who had taken the little ship all the way from 
Detroit and the Americans were almost “killed with 
kindness.”’ But they survived the banquets and recep- 
tions and soon were homeward bound by steamer while 
the little Detroit stayed in Russia. She was there in 1915, 
for ‘Bill’? Nutting found her laid up ashore near St. 
Petersburg. 

I wonder what has become of her. 
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New Kohler Generator 


Kohler generators are manufactured 
in 85 different models designed to meet 
the demands of every sort of independent 
electric power service. The latest addition 
to their well-known line is model D-32, 
built to meet the special needs of yachts. 
It is composed of a sturdy, four-cylinder 
gasoline engine and a compound-wound 
generator — directly connected by means 
of the extended crankshaft of the engine. 
A mechanical governor ‘so controls the 
supply of fuel that operating costs are 
kept at a minimum, and a constant volt- 
age is maintained. The entire unit is 
compact and portable. It is built to give 
years of uninterrupted, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Many of the plants produced over 
ten years ago are still in daily, satisfactory 
use. 

The automatic features of the D-32 
plant, like other Kohler plants, are con- 
trolled by an ingenious switch. This 
switch starts the plant when 300 or more 
watts of current are required, and stops 
when less than 200 are being used. It also 
controls the recharging of the storage 
battery when the plant is in operation. 


Bliss Navigating Equipment 

A complete line of high-grade navigat- 
ing instruments and accessories, including 
binnacles, compasses, peloruses, chronom- 
eters, sextants and binoculars, were 
displayed by John Bliss and Co., of New 
York City. For those who are planning 
cruises for the coming summer, this 
well-known firm are prepared to fur- 
nish charts and all the sailing directions 
that may be needed. Of outstanding 
interest in the Bliss exhibit was the 
highly developed aeroplane compasses 
and peloruses which are becoming more 
and more popular with boat manufactur- 
ers and owners as equipment for pleasure 
boats. 


Ritchie Nautical Instruments 


Since 1850 the compasses and nautical 
instruments of E. 8. Ritchie & Sons, of 
Brookline, Mass., have been giving un- 
failing service on uncounted ships plying 
the seven seas. During these years, this 
well known firm has made outstanding 
contributions to the development. of 
navigating equipment, and this year their 
exhibit featured a new Dialine compass, 
specially designed for high-speed yachts, 
and, also, the latest type of Holmes 
automatic steering compass and engine. 
There was a working model of the Holmes 
steerer which was in actual operation. 

In addition, the regular line of com- 
passes and nautical instruments, together 
with Aperiodic compasses for speed boats, 
were on display. 


Marine Speedometers 


The marine products exhibited, at 
past Shows, by the National Lock Washer 
Co., of Newark, N. J., have always at- 
tracted wide interest, and this year they 
were on deck again with their display of 
marine speedometers and National logs. 
These instruments have been designed and 
perfected by the National engineers of 
long experience in manufacturing fine 
measuring devices, and represent the last 
word in nautical recording instruments. 














WHY FAMOUS MEN OF THE DAY 
“Shaving is an Easy Trick 
... With Barbasol” 


***Barbasol gives me a perfect per- 
formance every day. It’s so clean and 
quick, with brush and rub and 
lather eliminated, that it makes the 
daily razor rehearsal a joy instead of 
a chore. And another thing: I find it 
leaves my face soft and smooth and 
refreshed. I want to recommend it 
heartily.”’ 


testimonials 
are not paid for 


USE BARBASOL 












JOE COOK, actor, musician, acrobat, screen star and comedian 
extraordinary, whose imitation of four Hawaiians is a perennial 
promise to a fun-loving American public. He’s turning in a laugh 
a minute in “Rainor Shine,” his great circus picture, these days 


Ly you hate to get into the daily 
shaving scrape in the morning? 
Most men do — but not the boys 
who tackle their beards with Bar- 
basol. They LIKE it. 

Barbasol makes the shave so easy; 
so smooth; so slick and clean— and 
it Jeaves your face feeling soft as a 
baby’s. Any Barbasol Believer will 
tell you he has no hesitation in shav- 
ing twice a day. It’s that comforting 
to the old face, even when studded 
with the toughest whiskers this side 
of Russia. 


But — you've got to use Barbasol 
R-I-G-H-T to get Barbasol Benefits 
— Here’s How: 


1. Wet your face thoroughly. Leave 
it wet. 


2. Spread on Barbasol. Don’t rub it 
in. 


3. Wet a good blade and — SHAVE. 


If you follow these directions you'll 
be following the crowd. 
They've made Barbasol the 
fastest-selling shaving cream 
in America because it’s de- 
livered millions and millions 
of wonderful, quick, easy 
shaves. 


And don’t forget: Barbasol has put 
the old brush-and-lather chore in the 
class with hoop-skirts and high bi- 
cycles. No more old-fashioned mess- 
ing around with soap; no rubbing; 
no long-drawn-out preparation like 
getting ready for a week's wash. 

arbasol softens the beard quickly 
while it holds the hairs straight up 
to the blade. Then — how crisp, and 
clean the whiskers come away. If 
you don’t believe it you're missing 
the one thing that starts every day 
right. Just try it once and you, too, 
will become a Barbasol Believer — 
and bless the day you tried it. Gen- 
erous tubes 35c and 65c at all drug- 
gists’. The Barbasol Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 





BARBASOL 
SKIN FRESHENER 


It’s a mew kind of “‘bracer,”’ 
morning, noon or night. Slap 
it on face and neck for a quick 
pick-up. Wonderful; rejuven- 
ating; tingling; what a treat! 








Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


NO BRUSHING — NO LATHERING — NO RUBBING 





